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Week Ending Friday, November 6, 1987 


Supreme Court Nomination/ Federal 
Deficit Reduction 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
October 31, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

I’m speaking to you today by a taped 
message, because I am away from Washing- 
ton and my usual microphone. But I'd like 
to take a few minutes to talk to you about 
two issues that have occupied our Nation’s 
Capital this past week, issues that will affect 
the lives of all Americans for years to come. 

The first has to do with the Supreme 
Court. This week I nominated Judge Doug- 
las Ginsburg of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
to fill the open seat on the Court. Judge 
Ginsburg is the kind of Justice I want on 
the Court. This means that he believes, as I 
do, as every judge I have nominated or will 
ever nominate must, that the proper role of 
the judiciary is to interpret the laws, not 
make them. It means that he believes that 
in our democracy it is for the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people to make the laws 
and that unelected judges must never at- 
tempt to substitute their private will for the 
will of the people. You see, Judge Ginsburg 
remembers, as I do, the warning of James 
Madison that “if the sense in which the 
Constitution was accepted and ratified by 
the Nation is not the guide to expounding 
it, there can be no security for the faithful 
exercise of its powers.” 

My concern is that in recent years too 
many judges have forgotten that one of the 
goals of our Founding Fathers was to 
ensure domestic tranquility. Too many 
judges have reinterpreted the Constitution, 
got away from the original intent of the 
Founders and, in the process, made law en- 
forcement a game in which clever lawyers 
try to find ways to trip up the police. 

Our courts must protect the rights of all 
Americans, and that includes the rights of 
the victims of crime and of society, not just 


of criminals. I believe that Judge Ginsburg 
will do just that. He has had a distinguished 
legal career that has included teaching at 
the Harvard Law School and serving as a 
law clerk to Supreme Court Justice Thur- 
good Marshall and as an Assistant U.S. At- 
torney General. 

As the Senate takes up Judge Ginsburg’s 
nomination, I hope that it will join with me 
in defending the integrity and independ- 
ence of the American system of justice 
against the kind of campaign of pressure 
politics we saw during the consideration of 
Judge Robert Bork’s nomination. The way 
to show its determination to prevent such a 
campaign from happening again is for the 
Senate to insist that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee hold hearings promptly, no delays to 
gear up opposition or support for this nomi- 
nation—prompt hearings. You have a right 
to expect nothing less. 

The other issue I wanted to talk about is 
the economy. Our economic expansion con- 
tinues strong. In November it will enter the 
history books as the longest peacetime ex- 
pansion on record. During the expansion 
we've created nearly 14 million new jobs. 
Employment levels this year have been the 
highest ever recorded. Industrial produc- 
tion is rising strongly, much of it because 
our manufacturers are exporting more. De- 
spite the trade deficit, since the day I was 
sworn in for my second term, America’s 
total real exports have risen at a powerful 
annual rate of over 8 percent. 

And the budget deficit is on the way 
down. This week it became official: The 
budget deficit was $73 billion smaller in the 
fiscal year that just ended than it was the 
year before. And what’s more, it was tech- 
nically within the range of what was called 
for in the original Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
bill. 

Now, that’s good news, but in the last few 
months, I’ve warned that we could end the 
expansion and send the economy into a tail- 
spin. Well, now the stock market is giving 
its own warning. And there are some steps 
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we can take in Washington to deal with the 
Federal deficit, to reject moves toward 
trade protectionism, and to examine the 
stock market mechanism and procedures. 

This week leaders of Congress sat down 
' with me and members of my administration 
to talk about the budget deficit. These were 
bipartisan meetings to make sure the 
budget deficit comes down again this year 
by at least $23 billion. If we can do that, it’ll 
be the first time deficits have dropped 2 
years in a row since 1974. 

But cutting deficit spending can no 
longer be a sometime thing. Let’s resolve 
that from now on we will join together each 
year to bring it down again until the budget 
is balanced. When we cut spending, it must 
stay cut, no coming back to next year with 
new programs or replacing old reductions 
with new increases. From now on, deficit 
cuts, like diamonds, must be forever. 

The world is looking to Washington for 
leadership. So, I say to the leaders in Con- 
gress: Let’s roll up our sleeves, pull togeth- 
er. The things we want aren’t all that differ- 
ent—a better life for all Americans. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President’s address was recorded 
on October 30 in the Roosevelt Room at the 
White House for broadcast at 12:06 p.m. on 
October 31. 


Phoenix, Arizona 





Remarks at the Memorial Service for Edith 
Luckett Davis. October 31, 1987 





Father John Doran. We want to wel- 
come all of you to St. Thomas the Apostle 
Parish. In a sense, it’s a home parish for 
Edie, for though she was not a Catholic, she 
began coming to this parish in 1951, when 
we were a little barracks built on the back 
of the property. 

And she, as a matter of fact, became one 
of the first benefactors of this parish, where 
she came one Sunday in the old, cold bar- 
racks—and we were sitting on folding 
chairs—and she said, “We’ve got to do 
something about this parish.” So, she went 
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back up to the Biltmore, and she said, 
“There’s a bunch of you rich Catholics 
around here, and you’ve got to do some- 
thing for that young, little’—years ago— 
“young, little priest that is trying to build a 
parish. Now, I’m going to give a bingo 
game Sunday night, and you're going to 
come, and you're going to dish out.” And 
thus it happened. When she said something, 
it happened. And she came down the next 
day very gleefully with a pocket—or, with a 
bagful of money that she had made for the 
parish that night. 

So, that was her beginning here, and it 
carried on. As the parish grew, she contin- 
ued to be a part of it. And one day about 18 
years ago, when Edie wasn’t feeling particu- 
larly well at that time, Loyal got me aside, 
and he said, “Father, you’ve got to make a 
promise to me.” I said, “What?” He said, 
“When Edie dies, you’ve got to bury her, 
and you’ve got to bury her down in that 
church, where she’s been going all these 
years.” 

So, we are fulfilling a promise. And 
Nancy and I looked at each other the other 
night, and we said, “We’re fulfilling a prom- 
ise to Edie. We’re also fulfilling a promise 
to Loyal.” 

So, it is very appropriate that you join 
with us today, as we say a very happy word 
of memory to a very happy person. So, we 
continue now. 

Monsignor Robert Donohoe. From 
Edie’s own little Bible, loaned me for this 
occasion by her precious daughter, we read 
one of Mrs. Davis’ favorite prayers. 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul. He leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his 
namesake. Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil. For thou art with me. Thy rod and thy 
staff, they comfort me. Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies. Thou anointest my head with oil. 
My cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 

These are the words of Holy Scripture. 
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Father John Doran. Over many years of 
priesthood, 22 of which were spent in this 
parish, I came to know a great number of 
people, naturally. And I came to build a 
habit of—when I was saying a few words at 
their funeral service—of trying to pick out 
some particular aspect of that person, some- 
thing that perhaps gave the key to that per- 
son’s personality. And what I always wanted 
to do was to choose something that her 
friends and her family and all who knew 
her would sit back and say, “Yes, that’s 
right. That’s true of him. That’s true of 
her.” It was a way of seeking a truth of a 
person and have it verified by the family 
and the friends. 

So, we looked to the center aspect of 
Edie Davis, something that would be singu- 
lar about her. And I think her family and 
you, her friends, will agree that if you 
wanted one word to describe Edie Davis it 
would be “delightful.” She was a delightful 
person. One felt delight in her presence. 
One felt delight in the anticipation of her 
presence. One found delight in the memory 
of her presence. For that is the way of Edie 
Davis in her life and to all those around 
her. She reminded me of what a poetess 
had said: “She walks, the lady of my de- 
light.” 

And that is what I saw, and I have a 
feeling what you saw, in this lovely woman. 
Now, it might be interesting to consider for 
a moment just what is delight. If you were 
asked to describe the word “delight,” how 
would you put itP What would you say of it? 

It’s a strange thing that delight is curious- 
ly human and intensely intellectual. We ex- 
perience delight first with our minds. We 
feel it is not so much a pleasure of the 
senses as it is a delight of the mind at some- 
thing that another has said or something 
that another has done that gives pleasure, 
delight to those around, to those who hear, 
to those who experience. So true is this that 
sometimes, though we’re reluctant to admit 
it, we can be delighted in ourselves at 
something we have said or something that 
we feel was particularly good that we might 
have done. Delight—delight is a reaction. 
It’s a vibration responding to the wisdom or 
the wit or the outright humor of another 
person, of the vibrations of that reaching 
our mind like a spark coming out and ignit- 
ing a fire of warmth within us. 


One couldn’t be with Edie Davis for a 
few minutes, or one couldn’t be with Edie 
Davis for a long time, without experiencing 
the effulgence of delight which came from 
her presence or which came from hearing 
her witty, fun-filled reactions to the vagar- 
ies and the varieties of human life. She 
could turn a formal occasion into a fun- 
filled occasion with one simple phrase. I 
remember one time I introduced her to our 
first Bishop of Phoenix, and she met him 
very formally, almost curtsied to him. And 
then she turned to me, and she said, “Well, 
aren’t you and I going to kissP We always 
do when the Bishop isn’t here”—{laugh- 
ter|—a typical Edie remark. 

She could come back at you. She could 
answer you in a flash. She called me one 
time late in a week and asked if I could 
come for dinner on Saturday night. I said, 
“I’m not really sure. Let me check.” She 
said, “You have to come. You have to 
come.” And I said, “Why do I have to 
come?” She said, “The Governor of Califor- 
nia is coming over for dinner tonight, and 
I've got to let Ronnie know I’ve got some 
decent friends.” [Laughter] 

People who knew Edie for a short time 
began to love her for her warmth, her wit, 
and her delightful character. One time, she 
and Loyal turned over their house for what 
we called, in this parish, a holiday house. 
People of the parish had made all sorts of 
things for holiday sale. And we would deco- 
rate a house, and it would be an open house 
for anyone to come. Well, several of the 
ladies were up there early, getting the 
house ready, and they came out just simply 
bubbling at Edie Davis. And then, on the 
following day when anybody could go 
through, she stood there almost the whole 
day long as the great hostess. And over and 
over again, people coming out remarked, 
“What a wonderful woman this is. What a 
delight!” That word was used so often— 
“What a delight to meet her or to know 
her.” 

And so, may I say to the family and to 
you friends the assurance that something 
special is in delight in the very eyes of God. 
You know, God made us humans the only 
creatures who can laugh. The animals don’t 
laugh, even the angels don’t laugh—only 
humans. It’s our human characteristic. And 
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so, we have this power of laughter and of 
joy and of delight in the grandeur or the 
lovability or the wit or the wisdom of an- 
other. And this gift of God was intended to 
lighten our days, to make them lighter and 
brighter by the delight that we see in 
others. 

And that same God—I think I can assure 
you, Nancy—that same God who gave us 
this power rejoices in our use of that power 
and certainly will smile benignly at one 
who used that power with such graciousness 
and such generosity, who gave delight to 
others through these many, many years of 
her life; because there’s an old saying—I 
think it’s an Indian saying, but I’m not 
sure—and it says this: “Laughter is music to 
the ears of God.” And she played a song of 
music in her life and will have it now. 

God bless you. 

Monsignor Donohoe. In this day of 
thanksgiving for heritage—heritage for her 
family and, through the providence of God, 
heritage for our Nation—we go back to the 
Book of Ecclesiastes and read this passage 
for ourselves as we go on our pilgrimage to 
join Edie in heaven. 

“To everything there is a season and a 
time to every purpose under the heavens; a 
time to be born and a time to die; a time to 
plant and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted; a time to kill and a time to heal; a 
time to break down and a time to build up; 
a time to weep and a time to laugh; a time 
to mourn and a time to dance; a time to 
cast away stones and a time to gather stones 
together; a time to embrace and a time to 
refrain from embracing; a time to get and a 
time to lose; a time to keep and a time to 
cast away; a time to reap and a time to sow; 
a time to keep silence and a time to speak; 
a time to love and a time to hate; a time of 
war and a time of peace. What profit hath 
he that worketh in that wherein he 
laboreth?” 

Thus ends the words of this passage. 

The President. How do we say goodbye to 
someone we’ve loved for so long, someone 
of innate tenderness who loved us? Indeed, 
she loved all humankind. We all have our 
memories, precious memories. I became ac- 
quainted with Deedie by telephone. When 
Nancy and I were courting, if she were call- 
ing her mother or her mother calling her 
and I was there, she—well, she introduced 
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me to Deedie on the phone. And then she 
would put me on the phone to visit for a 
while. And it was quite a time before we 
met face-to-face, but when we did we were 
already close friends. 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill, meet- 
ing her was “like opening a bottle of cham- 
pagne.” Nancy and I spent our honeymoon 
with Deedie and Loyal here in Arizona. 
And after getting to know her and after a 
period of that kind together, I have to tell 
you I have never been able to tell a 
mother-in-law story or joke since. 

Somerset Maugham wrote a line that 
could have been for her: “When you have 
loved as she has loved, you grow old beauti- 
fully.” 

Many people who only knew about 
Deedie will remember her as the lady who 
headed up the great fundraising charity in 
Chicago for 25 years. Many more will re- 
member her for all that she did here in 
Phoenix, raising millions of dollars, particu- 
larly for children who were disabled or 
handicapped. But there are countless more 
individuals who will remember her for 
what she did for them, personally, when 
they had a problem or a trouble or some- 
thing that made them need help. 

She didn’t just recognize the cop on the 
corner; they were personal friends. She 
knew countless other people who just 
crossed her path—delivery boys, the clean- 
ing woman, Dr. Loyal’s patients, and, yes, 
his students in the medical school at North- 
western University. 

My first inkling of how well she was 
known and loved came some years ago 
when, at that time, my television sponsor 
had brought me to Chicago to appear at a 
kind of forum. It ran late, and I came out; it 
was dark. And I was supposed to meet 
Deedie and Loyal. They had told me the 
name of the cafe, and I was to meet them 
for dinner. And I told the doorman about 
this and that I needed some instructions as 
to where was that cafe. And was it far 
enough away that I needed transportation? 

And in doing so, I, without realizing it, I 
told him who I was meeting. And he just 
raised his hand when I said that name. And 
he left me and went out to the curb, and he 
started looking, I suppose, for a cab. But the 
traffic was stopped for the stoplight on the 
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corner, and there was a police car. And he 
waved the police car over to the curb, and 
he told them about me and who I was 
meeting and that I needed to get there. 
And the next thing I knew, I was a passen- 
ger in a police car with two officers who 
knew Deedie Davis and who drove me 
right to the door as quickly as they could. 

On another occasion, Nancy and I were 
coming into Chicago on the overnight train 
from New York, getting in early in the 
morning in the midst of a blizzard. And 
there wasn’t a redcap in sight. The porters 
on the cars took the luggage off and sat it 
down there on the ramp. We were quite a 
ways from the station. 

In that blizzard, and all up and down the 
train, were all the passengers trying to sort 
out the luggage and trying to find their 
own bags. And Nancy and I looked up, and 
coming down the ramp was Deedie, arm in 
arm with two redcaps. [Laughter] They 
were having quite a conversation. And as 
they got closer, I heard she was talking to 
one about his daughter, and by name. She 
knew his daughter, also, and how was she 
getting along in school? And by that time, 
they were close to us. And Deedie said, 
“Oh, this is my son and daughter. Could 
you help them with their luggage?” And so 
the five of us went back up the ramp. And 
now Edie was arm in arm with both of us, 
and the two redcaps were carrying our bag- 
gage past hundreds of passengers who had 
no such help. 

I remembered one thing that I’ve never 
forgotten. She said to her two friends when 
they caught up with us that I was her son 
and Nancy her daughter. She didn’t say son- 
in-law. 

She gave wit and charm and kindliness 
throughout all of her life. She also raised a 
son who was a respected surgeon, an honor- 
able man, caring father and husband. And 
she gave the world a loving daughter, a 
woman who has made my life complete. 

In the midst of our grief, Dick and 
Nancy, I hope you'll take comfort from this: 
that you were loving children, and you 
made Deedie happy and very proud. 

Yes, all of us who are gathered here feel 
great sorrow. But let’s be sure we know the 
sorrow is for ourselves, for the loss that we 
now feel. But let us realize that Deedie has 
just gone through a door from this life to 


that other life that God promised us, that 
life that is eternal, where no one is old, 
where there’s no pain or sorrow, and where 
she is a smiling and loving Deedie we all 
remember, now once again hand in hand 
with Loyal, surrounded by others of her 
loved ones who have preceded her there. 

And she’s looking back on us with that 
loving kindness. Yes, she’s here. She’s seeing 
us and hearing us now. She’s wanting us to 
be happy in knowing that one day, we will 
all be together again. And if I know Deedie, 
that other life that we’ve been promised 
will even be better, because she’s been 
there for a while before we arrived. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. at St. 
Thomas the Apostle Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Monsignor Robert Donohoe was affiliated 
with the parish when Mrs. Davis was a 
parishioner. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 





Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony for 
William Steele Sessions as Director. 
November 2, 1987 





The President. Judge Sessions and ladies 
and gentlemen of the FBI: Thank you, and 
good afternoon. Special greetings to the 
Sessions family, gathered here today to see 
the Nation do honor to the man they’ve 
known as husband and father. And, judge, I 
can’t help thinking it’s typical of your thor- 
ough and methodical manner that you got 
the ulcer out of the way before you started 
the job. [Laughter] 

But before I begin, I can’t resist telling 
you all about my visit to the FBI museum 
exhibit just a moment ago—how it really 
carried me back. I saw John Dillinger’s 
death mask, an old-style machine gun, and I 
remembered how, as a young man, I used 
to thrill at the FBI story. And I want you to 
know that all these years later, when, as 
President, I’m briefed on all that the 
Bureau is doing—when I learn, for example, 
that during the past 5 years, FBI investiga- 
tions have led to more than 7,000 drug con- 
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victions—well, my friends, I still thrill at the 
FBI story. But we’re here today to con- 
gratulate Judge Sessions. 

“Tough but fair.” “Devoted to safeguard- 
ing constitutional rights.” “A man of integri- 
ty.” Those who commented on his nomina- 
tion found themselves using these phrases 
to describe Judge William Steele Sessions. 
But perhaps the most eloquent testimony 
was offered to a newspaper reporter by the 
judge’s eldest son. He said simply: “My 
father has drilled honesty into me from day 
one. 

Born in Arkansas, William Sessions grew 
up in Kansas City and served 5 years in the 
Air Force before he and his wife, Alice, 
settled in Texas. After receiving his law 
degree from Baylor University in 1958, he 
began a legal career of immense distinction: 
successful private practice in Texas; service 
in the criminal division of the Justice De- 
partment here in Washington; appointment 
by President Nixon as United States Attor- 
ney for the Western District of Texas; and 
then appointment, just 3 years later, by 
President Ford as a Federal judge. 

If I could just add something here, I can’t 
resist pointing out that a record as impres- 
sive as Judge Sessions’ is the kind of thing 
some people find hard to take. At one point 
a reporter suggested to the judge’s son— 
again, the eldest son, William—that there 
had to be some skeleton in the judge’s 
closet. And William answered that, as a 
matter of fact, there was. One of the judge’s 
grandsons had given him a plastic skeleton 
to satisfy the Senate. [Laughter] 

If I could interject something else, I can’t 
help thinking of another superb judge 
whose nomination is soon to go before the 
Senate—Judge Douglas Ginsburg. As you 
know, Judge Sessions, we’ve been toughen- 
ing the Federal laws against crime, and 
judges have been returning to a more faith- 
ful interpretation of the Constitution re- 
garding criminal law. The constitutional 
rights of the accused must be protected, but 
so must the rights of law-abiding citizens. 
Hardened criminals simply must not be al- 
lowed to prey upon the innocent. On the 
Supreme Court, Judge Ginsburg would con- 
tinue the trend toward a recognition that 
victims have rights, too. And, so, his Senate 
confirmation is vitally important to the fight 
against crime. 
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Let’s commit ourselves today to providing 
for future generations an America that 
cares about victims’ rights, not just criminal 
rights. The next Justice on the Supreme 
Court better be ready to deal with that 
challenge. And Doug Ginsburg is ready. 

But reviewing your own remarkable 
record, Judge Sessions, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee concluded in its unanimous 
report that, and again, I quote: “Judge Ses- 
sions’ record demonstrates that he is a 
tough but fair-minded man, a man of expe- 
rience, intellect, and character.” 

Now this fine judge has taken the oath of 
office as our nation’s fourth Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. You will 
lead a Bureau that has sharpened its investi- 
gative focus to ensure that our country’s 
law enforcement expertise and resources 
are directed against the crimes of the high- 
est national priority. 

Foreign intelligence activities and terror- 
ism threaten the security of our nation and 
the lives of all Americans. In the past 3 
years, the FBI’s counterintelligence efforts 
have achieved unprecedented success 
against those who threaten our nation’s se- 
curity. By targeting these criminal activities 
and other priority matters such as orga- 
nized crime, white collar crime and drugs, 
and pursuing investigations of quality rather 
than mere quantity, the FBI is confronting 
the challenge of enforcing our laws and 
protecting our citizens. I am confident that, 
under the leadership of Judge Sessions, the 
men and women of the FBI will carry on 
the fight against crime with ever greater 
thoroughness and skill. 

Judge Sessions, I can think of no one 
better qualified to live up to and enlarge on 
the FBI tradition of fighting crime fiercely, 
but always according to the due process of 
law. No one can better embody the FBI 
belief that the enforcement of our laws 
must be very tough, but very fair. On 
behalf of all Americans and, if I may, espe- 
cially on behalf of the men and women of 
the FBI gathered here today: Judge Ses- 
sions, congratulations. Thank you, and God 
bless you. 


[At this point, former FBI Director William 
H. Webster made remarks.| 
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Director Sessions. Mr. President, Chief 
Justice Burger, Attorney General Meese, 
Judge Webster, and distinguished Senators 
and Congressmen, distinguished guests, and 
my former friends of the Federal judiciary, 
Mr. Otto—I think I said that poorly, they 
are always my friends, and I’m the former 
judge, but you know what I mean—Alice, 
dear friends, and family: Before I can look 
to the future, I am compelled to recall the 
past and to acknowledge the contribution of 
Judge Webster to the tradition of this amaz- 
ing institution. 

To you, Mr. President, I can now publicly 
express my gratitude for being afforded the 
opp: ‘tunity to lead the men and women of 
the world’s finest and most extraordinary 
law enforcement agency. I would be remiss 
if I did not express my thanks to the Acting 
Director, John Otto, for the illustrious serv- 
ice he has performed during the months of 
waiting, and also for waiting so patiently for 
the passing of the torch of leadership. 

My pledge today is truly unchanged, 
though it is now supported by my publicly 
expressed oath, that is, to lead in a fashion 
that unerringly and faithfully supports and 
defends the constitutions and the laws of 
this great land. 

My hope is that I can so faithfully uphold 
the standards of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation that when my term is complet- 
ed my associates here at the Bureau will 
regret my departure and my country will 
have been strengthened and enriched by 
my service. My commitment to the Bureau 
is to give, as courageously as I can and with 
all the integrity that I can muster, whatever 
is required to fulfill the obligation of my 
oath and my pledge. And I do truly thank 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:55 p.m. in 
the courtyard of the J. Edgar Hoover Build- 
ing. 


Economic Regulatory Administration 





Nomination of Chandler L. van Orman To 
Be Administrator. November 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Chandler L. van Orman to 


be Administrator of the Economic Regula- 
tory Administration at the Department of 
Energy. He would succeed Marshall A. 
Staunton. 

Mr. van Orman is currently a partner in 
the law firm of Wheeler & Wheeler in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was Exec- 
utive Director for the Commission on Exec- 
utive, Legislative and Judicial Salaries. 

Mr. van Orman graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (A.B., 1963) and 
the University of Virginia (J.D., 1966). He 
was born January 15, 1941, in Oak Park, IL. 
Mr. van Orman is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 


American National Red Cross 





Appointment of T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., as a 
Governor of the Board of Governors. 
November 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., to be 
a Governor of the Board of Governors of 
the American National Red Cross for a term 
of 3 years. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Cribb is currently Assistant to the 
President for Domestic Affairs at the White 
House. Previously he was Counselor to the 
Attorney General at the United States De- 
partment of Justice, 1985-1987. 

Mr. Cribb graduated from Washington 
and Lee University (B.A., 1970) and the 
University of Virginia (J.D., 1980). He was 
born August 7, 1948, in Spartanburg, SC, 
and currently resides in Arlington, VA. 


Secretary of Labor 





Remarks Announcing the Nomination of 


Ann D. McLaughlin. November 3, 1987 





The President. We're here today to wel- 
come into the Cabinet the new Secretary of 
Labor, a woman of uncommon experience 
and competence, and a woman who will 
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continue the tradition of strong leadership 
that the Department has known under Bill 
Brock, a woman who has won my full confi- 
dence and support, Ann McLaughlin. 

Ann McLaughlin has had an outstanding 
career, both in private industry and govern- 
ment, where she’s held senior positions in 
the Environmental Protection Agency, the 
Treasury Department, and the Department 
of the Interior. And she'll give the Labor 
Department decisive and forceful leader- 
ship. And besides, if she’s handled John 
McLaughlin’ this long, she can handle any- 
thing. [Laughter] 

You know, the Labor Department collects 
many of our statistics, and since coming to 
Washington I’ve found that statistics can be 
a little slippery. In case you’re wondering, 
that’s my way of sliding into a story. It’s 
about a lemon-squeezing contest at a State 
fair. The first man got up, and he was 
strong. He picked up the lemon and 
squeezed and squeezed and got out 80 per- 
cent of the juice. The crowd applauded, 
and he pulled open his jacket, and on his 
shirt it read “Bodybuilders Club.” The next 
man got up, and he looked even stronger. 
He squeezed and squeezed, and he got out 
90 percent of the juice. The crowd cheered, 
and he pulled open his jacket, and his shirt 
said “Police Athletic League.” The final 
contestant got up. He was thin and scrawny 
and slouched and a little weak-looking. He 
picked up the lemon and began to squeeze, 
and out came 150 percent of the juice. He 
pulled open his jacket, and his shirt said 
“State Association oof Statisticians.” 
[Laughter] 

Since I’ve come here, though, I’ve found 
that some statistics aren’t lemons. One I’ve 
been talking up lately has to do with Ameri- 
ca’s economic growth. In just 3 days the 
employment figures will come out for Octo- 
ber. Now, we don’t know exactly what 
they'll be yet, but we have enough of an 
idea to know one thing: They'll make it 
official—59 months of uninterrupted expan- 
sion. On November 6th our expansion will 
enter the history books as the longest 
peacetime expansion on record. 

The Labor Department has been among 
those tracking what has meant to be Ameri- 


1 Political commentator. 
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ca’s families. After years on a falling roller 
coaster, family income has been rising 
sharply. We’ve created more jobs in this 
recovery than Europe and Japan com- 
bined—nearly 14 million jobs—and that’s 
been almost a quarter of a million a month. 

For a while we heard some saying that, 
well, yes, there are a lot of jobs, but they 
aren’t good jobs. They called them McJobs. 
Everyone gets them, but there’s not much 
to them. Well, then the Labor Department 
did some studies and found that nearly two- 
thirds of the new jobs have been in higher 
paying occupations, only 10 percent in 
lower paying, low-skill, service occupations. 
Over 90 percent of the new jobs are full- 
time. In short, these are jobs that are better 
paying, more challenging, and more re- 
warding. 

This has been an expansion for all seasons 
and all Americans. For example, in the last 
5 years, black employment has shot forward 
twice as fast as white employment. Since 
1982 the real income of black families has 
grown almost 40 percent faster than white 
income, and the share of black families in 
the highest bracket is up by over 70 per- 
cent. This August the percentage of blacks 
employed was the highest in our history, as 
was the percentage of whites. One author- 
ity on economic trends was written for this 
record: “On every front—jobs, income, 
even household wealth—1981 through 1986 
were the 5 best economic years in black 
history.” 

From New York to Dayton to the west 
coast, we’ve heard stories of labor shortages 
as unemployment has fallen and the compe- 
tition for workers has become more intense. 
Manufacturing has come back strong. In old 
industries like steel and new ones like com- 
puters and semiconductors, productivity 
and production have grown strongly in the 
past year, and this is in part because exports 
are on the rise. In fact, since I was sworn in 
for my second term, total real exports have 
been growing at a powerful annual rate of 
over 8 percent. America is doing business in 
every corner of the world, and more than 
10 million American jobs depend on inter- 
national trade. 

Now, that’s the good news. The bad news 
is that in the last few weeks the stock 
market has been telling us that unless we 
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pay attention to some unfinished business it 
won't last. And while the market today is 
still more than twice what it was when it 
began its climb 5 years ago, higher even 
than it was at this time last year, this is one 
warning we can’t afford to ignore. 

There are times when partisan rivalries 
must be put on the shelf, and that’s just 
what the leaders of Congress and I did last 
week. We began talks about how to reduce 
our nation’s budget deficit. We'll be build- 
ing on what we did last year when we cut 
the deficit by $73 billion, nearly one-third 
of what it was in 1986. This year the goals 
are less ambitious, but if we meet them 
deficit spending will have been knocked 
down by roughly 40 percent in just 2 years. 

Many economists have been warning us 
to tread softly. Just last week, the New York 
Times ran a front-page story headlined, 
“Perilous Economic Cures.” It noted that 
new taxation, for example, could, as the ar- 
ticle said: “Chill the economy, reduce per- 
sonal and business incomes, and thus lower 
tax receipts.” Well, I’ve said that everything 
except Social Security is on the table in 
these talks. One way or another, we're 
going to put the public menace of deficit 
spending behind bars. It won’t be easy, and 
like Sergeant Esterhaus of the old Hill 
Street Blues precinct,? I send negotiators of 
both sides to their beats each morning with 
the warning: “Let’s all be careful out 
there.” 

So, yes, there has been a lot said about 
the “twin deficits,” budget and trade, and 
that the possible cure may be worse than 
the disease. On the trade front, there are 
those who feel now is the time to close the 
door and pull down the shade to our trad- 
ing partners, to isolate ourselves in a dark- 
ness of protectionism. Well, the signs from 
Wall Street say just the opposite. 

I’m pleased to announce today that 38 
courageous men and women in the United 
States Senate have signed up to fight for 
America, to fight for jobs and continued 
growth, and to lend their support to our 
efforts to make sure our trade message re- 
mains one of openness, fairness, and, yes, 
productiveness. 


2 The President referred to the television 
series “Hill Street Blues.” 


As we move to solve the budget deficit 
and preparing America for the 21st centu- 
ry, one of those I'll be looking to for advice 
and help will be Ann McLaughlin. So, Ann, 
welcome to the team. And now it is your 
turn, you have a few words to say. 


Mrs. McLaughlin. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President, for those kind words and for 
the trust that you have placed in me today. 
Now I look forward to working with the 
Senate on my confirmation process. 


Mr. President, when I left your adminis- 
tration earlier this year, I had no idea that I 
would be back so soon. I’ve heard a lot 
about the revolving door between govern- 
ment and the private sector, but this is a 
recordbreaker. Let me illustrate: Congress 
first created the Bureau of Labor as part of 
the Department of Interior in 1884. The 
Department of Labor was then created in 
1913. Now, that’s 29 years. It took only 7 
months for you to transfer me from Interior 
to Labor. [Laughter] 


This is, indeed, a very special privilege 
which I cherish and which makes me feel 
both very proud and humble. Hardworking 
women and men built America. The De- 
partment of Labor was founded to protect 
and promote their welfare. To have the 
honor, if confirmed, to be Secretary of 
Labor will be to have a special bond with 
each of these American workers. To be able 
to assist them is a singular responsibility, 
because it is in our daily work that we find 
some of our greatest opportunities for good. 


As the second woman to undertake this 
position, I’m indeed aware of the chal- 
lenges. Now, doubtless, Mr. President, there 
will be comment about my being a woman. 
But one of my predecessors, Frances Per- 
kins, the first woman to serve as Secretary 
of Labor and, in fact, the first woman to 
serve in a President’s Cabinet, was once 
asked whether being a woman was a disad- 
vantage in public life. “Only when I am 
climbing trees,” she said. [Laughter] And 
that was before blue jeans. So, I have no 
reason to feel disadvantaged at all. 


Mr. President, thank you again for asking 
me to join your Cabinet as Secretary of 
Labor. This is a great honor and an extraor- 
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dinary opportunity for service. I will do my 
best to fulfill its obligations. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to William E. 
Brock Ill, former Secretary of Labor. 


Secretary of Labor 





Nomination of Ann D. McLaughlin. 
November 3, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ann D. McLaughlin to be 
Secretary of Labor at the Department of 
Labor. She would succeed William Emerson 
Brock. 

Mrs. McLaughlin is currently a consultant 
with the Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies in Washington, DC. She is 
also presently in the executive M.B.A. pro- 
gram at the Wharton School of Business, 
University of Pennsylvania, and lectures in 
their public policy department. From 1984 
to March of 1987, Mrs. McLaughlin was 
Under Secretary at the United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Since her resigna- 
tion as Under Secretary, Mrs. McLaughlin 
has served on the board of directors of the 
Union Camp Corp. and the American 
Farmland Trust. From 1981 to 1984, she 
was Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs at 
the Department of Treasury. 

Mrs. McLaughlin graduated from Mary- 
mount College in Tarrytown, NY (B.A., 
1963). She was born November 16, 1941, in 
Chatham, NJ. Mrs. McLaughlin is married 
and resides in Washington, DC. 


Soviet Union-United States Relations 





Address to Western Europe. 
November 4, 1987 





Greetings. I’m speaking with you from 
here in Washington via the satellite chan- 
nels of WORLDNET and Voice of America. 
This is but another demonstration of the 
dramatic effect technology is having on our 
lives. Science is shrinking distances, over- 
coming obstacles, and opening borders. 
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Today individuals in distant lands are work- 
ing, trading, and even playing together on a 
global scale. We are, as would never have 
been thought possible a century ago, truly 
becoming a community, perhaps even a 
family, of free people, united by humane 
values and democratic ideals, and sharing in 
a prosperity that is closely linked to the 
trade and commerce between us. 

Earlier in this century, during a time 
when fascism and communism were on the 
rise, there were those who believed that 
the light of democracy might well be extin- 
guished. It was feared that the era of repre- 
sentative government, of political and eco- 
nomic freedom, would prove to be a short 
interlude of history and would disappear 
just as the democracy of Greece and the 
Roman Republic had vanished. 

Well, our cause may have seemed precar- 
iously perched, fragile, and without the 
power projected by strutting troops and 
mass political spectacles; but it should be 
clear now that the courage and resilience of 
free people are too easily underestimated, 
as is our resolve to cooperate, to see a 
common purpose, and to act together in 
our own defense. 

Victor Hugo once wrote: “People do not 
lack strength; they lack will.” Well, in my 
life, I have time and again seen evidence 
that gives me great confidence that those 
who live in freedom do indeed have the 
will to remain free, even under enormous 
pressure, even against great odds. Those of 
us who lived through the Second World 
War saw that in the British people, whose 
indomitable spirit never broke under heavy 
bombardment. We saw it in the French 
troops and resistance fighters, who battled 
to free their homeland; in Polish Home 
Army soldiers, who rose in Warsaw; in the 
moral heroes throughout the continent, in- 
cluding within Germany itself, who resisted 
nazism often at the cost of their own lives; 
and others who risked all to save Jews, 
sometimes perfect strangers, from the death 
camps. We saw it in Normandy, where 
Americans joined with people from all over 
Europe to breach the Atlantic Wall and 
head inland, joined together in one mighty 
crusade to rid the continent of Hitler’s na- 
tional socialism and all the horrors that 
went with it. 
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Yes, and in the four decades since the 
end of the Second World War, the free peo- 
ples of the world have continued to prove 
their courage and, just as important, as 
never before to demonstrate their solidarity 
with one another. The North Atlantic alli- 
ance, a lasting triumph of unity and coop- 
eration among free peoples, has maintained 
peace on the European continent for four 
decades. It has been the shield of democra- 
cy and the greatest deterrent to war in 
history. 

Four decades of European peace have 
been no accident. They have been earned 
by those in uniform who stood guard, and 
paid for by all of us whose taxes kept our 
allied forces manned, equipped, and armed 
with the conventional and nuclear weapons 
needed to deter aggression. We’ve all had 
to do our part, or it wouldn’t have worked. 
But it has worked. The alliance has been 
prepared to meet any challenge. The mes- 
sage to anyone who would threaten the 
peace has been simple and direct: “Don’t 
even think about it.” 

And when our will has been tested, we’ve 
come together as allies, as people whose 
destinies are inextricably linked, and have 
acted in unison to meet the challenge. It 
has not been easy, yet we’ve done what was 
necessary to keep our countries free and to 
preserve the peace. That certainly was true 
of the alliance’s response to the vast expan- 
sion of Soviet military power in the late 
1970's, especially their introduction of the 
new SS-20 intermediate-range missiles. 

It was in 1977 when the Soviet Union 
deployed its first SS-20’s. This triple-war- 
head weapon could hit anywhere in West- 
ern Europe and much of Asia. Though 
NATO had no comparable missile to counter 
this new threat, by August of 1982 the 
number of Soviet INF missiles had climbed 
to over 300, with more than 900 warheads. 

What we were witnessing was an attempt 
to tip the military balance of power in 
Europe and erode the security bond be- 
tween Europe and the United States. It 
tested our cohesion and could well have 
had serious, even catastrophic, long-term 
consequences had the alliance not acted 
with resolve. 

But we did act. In December of 1979 
Western leaders made the decision to move 
forward on a two-track approach. First, the 


United States would negotiate with the So- 
viets in an attempt to convince them to 
withdraw their new missiles. Second, as 
long as the Soviets continued on their 
course and kept their missiles in place, 
NATO would deploy in Europe a limited 
number of Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles. What the alliance sought, 
however, were fewer missiles, not more. 

Our plan depended upon unflagging soli- 
darity and steadfastness of purpose, even 
under immense pressure. And the pressure 
was put on. Had the nuclear freeze and 
unilateral disarmament protesters won, 
Europe would now be condemned to live 
under the shadow of Soviet nuclear-armed 
INF missiles. To democracy’s credit, the po- 
litical courage of farsighted European lead- 
ers carried the day. That resolve has now 
made it possible to achieve an_ historic 
agreement—an agreement that will elimi- 
nate a whole class of United States and 
Soviet INF missiles from the face of the 
planet. 

The agreement we are now hearing is 
based upon the proposal that the United 
States, in full consultation with allied lead- 
ers, put forward in 1981: the zero option. 
The plan will require the Soviets to remove 
four times as many nuclear warheads as the 
United States. Not only will the entire 
Soviet force of SS-20’s and SS-4’s be de- 
stroyed but also the shorter range SS-12’s 
and SS—23’s. It'll be the first mutual reduc- 
tion of the world’s nuclear arsenals in histo- 
ry. And more than that, the shorter range 
Soviet missiles that will be eliminated are 
capable of carrying not just nuclear but also 
chemical and conventional warheads. Thus, 
we will be making a promising start in cut- 
ting back these threats to Europe as well. 

Achievements like this are not the result 
of wishful thinking, nor are they made 
more likely by loud proclamations of a 
desire for peace. Lasting progress derives 
from hardnosed realism, strenuous effort, 
and firmness of principle. I can assure you 
that any treaty I sign will be realistic and in 
the long-term interest of all the members of 
the alliance, or no agreement will be 
signed. 

The Soviet Union, for example, has a poor 
record of compliance with past arms control 
agreements. So, any new treaty will contain 
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ironclad provisions for effective verification, 
including on-site inspection of facilities 
before and during reductions and short- 
notice inspections afterward. The verifica- 
tion regime we’ve put forward is the most 
stringent in the history of arms control ne- 
gotiations. None of us in the alliance can 
settle for anything less. 

Arms reduction—if done with care to 
ensure the continuing credibility of our de- 
terrent, both nuclear and conventional—is 
in the interest of all Western countries. And 
any INF agreement should be viewed not 
as the end of the process but the beginning, 
a first big step. 

We and the Soviets have also been nego- 
tiating possible reductions in our strategic 
arsenals, which for us is a high priority. 
Again, it’s an American proposal that is the 
centerpiece of the negotiation—a dramatic 
proposition to cut our strategic arsenals in 
half. Considerable progress has been made, 
and further movement can be expected if 
Soviet flexibility is evident. 

What is totally unacceptable, however, is 
the Soviet tactic of holding these offensive 
reductions hostage to measures that would 
cripple our Strategic Defense Initiative. We 
won't bargain away SDI, which offers the 
promise of a safer world in which both sides 
would rely more on defenses, which threat- 
en no one, than on offensive forces. It 
shouldn’t escape our attention that the Sovi- 
ets themselves have been spending billions 
on a strategic defense program of their 
own. 

Much has been heard as of late about 
reforms being instituted within the Soviet 
Union. Glasnost, we are told, is ushering in 
a new era. Well, who cannot but hope these 
reports are true, that the optimism is justi- 
fiedP Good sense, however, dictates that we 
look for tangible changes in behavior—for 
action, not words—in deciding what is real 
or illusionary. 

We will, for example, closely watch the 
condition of human rights within the Soviet 
Union. It is difficult to imagine that a gov- 
ernment that continues to repress freedom 
in its own country, breaking faith with its 
own people, can be trusted to keep agree- 
ments with others. 

Yes, this year some people, including a 
few very prominent individuals, were per- 
mitted to leave the Soviet Union. It’s better 
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than the record of recent years, yet many 
more emigration and divided-family cases 
remain. And let us remember: Denial of the 
right to emigrate is only a small part of the 
problem of the repress’ ‘e Soviet system. A 
recognition of freedom of speech, religion, 
and press; a release of all prisoners of con- 
science; an ending of the practice of send- 
ing perfectly sane political dissidents to psy- 
chiatric hospitals; tolerance of real opposi- 
tion; and freedom of political choice—these 
things, which we all take for granted, would 
signal that a true turning point has been 
reached and would offer hope of positive 
changes in the international arena, as well. 

If there’s one observation that rings true 
in today’s changing world, it is that freedom 
and peace go hand in hand. The further the 
Soviet leadership opens their system and 
frees their people, the more likely it will be 
that the tensions between East and West 
will lessen. 

Reflecting this, we also hope to see 
changes in Soviet foreign policy. The Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan is most certainly 
a dreadful quagmire. The Afghan people 
have proven themselves the bravest of the 
brave. They will continue to have the sym- 
pathy and support of free nations in their 
struggle for independence. Soviet leaders 
can win accolades from people of good will 
everywhere and free their country from a 
no-win situation by grounding their helicop- 
ter gunships, promptly withdrawing their 
troops, and permitting the Afghan people 
to choose their own destiny. Such actions 
would be viewed not as a retreat but as a 
courageous and positive step. 

Another sign to look for—this one closer 
to home for you on your side of the Atlan- 
tic—would be a loosening of the Soviet hold 
over Eastern Europe. Why should the peo- 
ples of Europe remain divided as they are 
with barbed wire, watch towers, and ma- 
chineguns? Why shouldn’t all Europeans be 
free to travel, to visit one another, or to 
conduct business with each other? Shouldn’t 
the Brezhnev doctrine finally be re- 
nounced? Four decades after the war, why 
should 17 million Germans be treated like 
prisoners in their own land? A true open- 
ing-up and recognition of their sovereign 
independence would be welcomed by all 
the peoples of Eastern and Central Europe, 
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and it would not threaten the security of 
the Soviet Union or anyone else. 

A few months ago, I visited Berlin. I 
stood there alongside the cruel wall that 
symbolizes so powerfully the scar that di- 
vides the European continent. It’s time for 
that wound to heal and that scar to disap- 
pear. Wouldn’t it be a wonderful sight for 
the world to see, if someday General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev and I could meet in Berlin 
and together take down the first bricks of 
that wall—and we could continue taking 
down walls until the distrust between our 
peoples and the scars of the past are forgot- 
ten. 

A few moments ago, I recalled the valiant 
fight 40 years ago to liberate the European 
continent. Who cannot help but appreciate 
that, in that epic struggle, the peoples of 
the Soviet Union fought bravely and sacri- 
ficed so immensely to defeat the common 
enemy. After the war, we became adversar- 
ies, at time bitter adversaries. Yet this need 
not have happened and need not continue. 
Any philosophy or leader suggesting that 
there is a predetermined course of history 
and that conflict between our peoples and 
systems is inevitable is wrong. We are not 
condemned by forces beyond our control. 
We, all peoples in every land, can shape the 
world in which we live and determine the 
future. We in the Western democracies 
have been doing just that. Together we’ve 
built a freer and more prosperous way of 
life, a community of free people. I’m cer- 
tain you agree with me that the door is 
open to all who would join with us. 

German literary figure Heinrich Heine 
has written: “Do not mock our dreamers. 
Their words become the seeds of freedom.” 
Well, today our vision, not only of a more 
peaceful world but of a world of freedom in 
which democratic rights are enjoyed in 
every land, seems ever more in focus, 
almost as if it is within reach. We will con- 
tinue to watch and to be hopeful, yet we 
must also remain vigilant. The strength and 
viability of the alliance remains essential, 
even as an agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union opens new op- 
portunities for peace. It is just such strength 
as NATO has demonstrated that is a pre- 
condition to such progress. Weakness, vul- 
nerability, and wishful thinking can undo 


what has been accomplished by standing 
firm. 

This, nevertheless, can be a time of great 
change. As you're likely aware, General 
Secretary Gorbachev has accepted my invi- 
tation to come to Washington for a summit 
in early December. We'll be discussing face- 
to-face the wide spectrum of issues I’ve 
spoken to you about today. I, in fact, expect 
we'll sign that agreement concerning U.S. 
and Soviet INF missiles during the time of 
our meetings. 

For our part, the commitment of the 
United States to the alliance and to the se- 
curity of Europe—INF treaty or no INF 
treaty—remains unshakable. Over 300,000 
American servicemen with you on the con- 
tinent and our steadfast nuclear guarantee 
underscore this pledge. Those who worry 
that we will somehow drift apart or that 
deterrence has been weakened are mistak- 
en on both counts. 

Our ties will be strengthened, not dimin- 
ished, by this success. Such an historic re- 
duction in nuciear weapons, as now appears 
on the way, will be a resounding vindica- 
tion of the unity, strength, and determina- 
tion of the alliance. 

As far as our ability to keep the peace, 
the NATO strategy of flexible response will 
continue to ensure that aggression, at any 
level, is blocked. A viable deterrent force of 
nuclear weapons of many types, including 
ground-based systems as well as those car- 
ried by aircraft and submarines, still pro- 
tects Europe and remains in place. And we 
have agreed with our allies that the existing 
imbalances in conventional forces and 
chemical weapons must be redressed prior 
to any further nuclear reductions in 
Europe. 

The alliance has had underway for some 
time a program of modernizing our forces 
so that a credible deterrent is maintained 
over the long term. That is why major ini- 
tiatives are moving forward to upgrade 
NATO’s conventional strength. And after 18 
years of unilaterally refraining from any 
production of chemical weapons, improve- 
ments are being made in our modest chem- 
ical weapon inventory. The Soviet Union, of 
course, possesses what is by far the world’s 
most extensive chemical weapon stockpile. 
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But just as we’re doing in our INF talks, 
we're also seeking through negotiation to 
correct the disparities we face in both the 
chemical and conventional areas. In fact, in 
1984 the United States, with allied support, 
proposed an effective global ban on chemi- 
cal weapons. 

As far as conventional forces, the alliance 
stands ready, if the East meets us halfway, 
to make reductions in Central Europe 
through mutual balanced forced reductions, 
or MBFR, as they are called. At the same 
time, in Vienna an agreement between East 
and West is being sought that would man- 
date new negotiations on conventional sta- 
bility from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ural 
Mountains. 

Our common security agenda, as you can 
see, is broad and ambitious. An INF agree- 
ment is an important first step, but only the 
first one toward our greater goal. 

And let there be no doubt, the citizens of 
the United States fully understand and ap- 
preciate that we are partners for peace 
with you, the peoples of our fellow Western 
democracies. That’s why we applaud what 
we see as a new willingness, even eager- 
ness, on the part of some of our allies to 
increase the level of cooperation and co- 
ordination among themselves in European 
defense. The growing cooperation between 
France and Germany is a positive sign, as is 
the modernization of the British and 
French independent nuclear deterrents, 
which are both vital components of the 
Western security system. Last week the for- 
eign and defense ministers of the Western 
European union issued an impressive decla- 
ration. It reaffirmed the importance of 
maintaining our nuclear and conventional 
deterrents and affirmed a positive Western 
European identity in the field of defense 
within the framework of the Atlantic alli- 
ance. We welcome these developments. 

Over these last four decades, all too often 
the United States has been viewed as the 
senior partner of the alliance. Well, today 
when the economic strength of Western 
Europe and the United States are fully com- 
parable, the time has long since come when 
we will view ourselves as equal partners, 
and a more equal relationship should not 
diminish our bonds but strengthen them. It 
should not limit our potential but expand it. 
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Goethe, the soul of German literature, 
once wrote: “If you would create some- 
thing, you must be something.” Well, in 
these last four decades the people of the 
United States and Europe have been a force 
for progress and freedom on this planet. 
And only a few short years from now, as 
mankind literally enters into a new millen- 
nium, we will have laid the foundation for a 
prosperous and free future. We’ve proven 
wrong—dead wrong—those doubters and 
despots who earlier in this century thought 
democracy was soon to be extinct. We have 
ensured that, in the centuries ahead, it is 
free people who will dominate the affairs of 
mankind. And let me predict that, someday, 
the realm of liberty and justice will encom- 
pass the planet. Freedom is not just the 
birthright of the few, it is the God-given 
right of all His children, in every country. It 
won’t come by conquest. It will come, be- 
cause freedom is right and freedom works. 
It will come, because cooperation and good 
will among free people will carry the day. 

There’s a story that was brought to my 
attention a few years ago about an elderly 
couple who live in the small town of Mar- 
stel on the island of Aero in Denmark— 
Natalia and Nels Mortensen. For the last 40 
years they have tended the grave of a 
young man they never met. They dig the 
weeds and place flowers, and always there’s 
a small American flag. When it becomes 
worn, they replace it with another. 

They are watching over the final resting 
place of U.S. Air Force Sergeant Jack 
Wagner, who died when his plane was shot 
down on June 20th, 1944, near Aero, which 
was then occupied territory. Jack Wagner’s 
body washed up on shore a few days later, 
and the word quickly spread through the 
tiny community. When the Nazi occupation 
troops came to bury the young American, 
they found nearly the whole town of 2,000 
had been waiting by the grave since early 
in the morning to pay tribute to the young 
flyer. The path had been lined with flowers. 
And when the troops laid young Jack 
Wagner in his grave, the townspeople con- 
ducted a funeral service and placed red, 
white, and blue flowers on his grave, along 
with a banner that read: “Thank you for 
what you have done.” 
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Jack was a 19-year-old American from 
Snyder County, Pennsylvania. The Danish 
townspeople had never met him, but they 
knew this young man had given his life for 
them. He cared enough for people he’d 
never met to make the supreme sacrifice 
for their freedom. The Mortensens’ never 
forgot this. They still care for that grave as 
if he was a member of their family, and in a 
way, he was. Just as we are all part of the 
family of free people. 

Many young people from all of our coun- 
tries have died to preserve the freedom we 
now enjoy. Many of our children still serve. 
They stand together on the ramparts of 
freedom. We care about each and every 
one of them as if he or she was our own. 
Let us be as brave as they are brave, as 
proud as they are proud. 

Thank you for letting me share these mo- 
ments with you. God bless you. 


Note: The President’s address was recorded 
on November 3 in the Roosevelt Room at 
the White House for broadcast by the US. 
Information Agency on WORLDNET televi- 
sion and Voice of America radio at 8 a.m. 
on November 4. 


United States Ambassador to Republic 
of Iraq 





Nomination of April Catherine Glaspie. 
November 4, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate April Catherine Glaspie, of 
California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Iraq. She would 
succeed David George Newton. 

Since 1985 Ms. Glaspie has been Director 
of the Office of Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syrian Affairs in the Department of State. 
From 1983 to 1985, she was political officer 
and Deputy Chief of Mission at the US. 
Embassy in Damascus, Syria. Ms. Glaspie 
has been Director of the language institute 
at the U.S. Embassy in Tunis, Tunisia, 1981- 
1983; political officer at the U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations in New York, 1980- 
1981; political officer at the U.S. Embassy in 


London, England, 1978-1980; staff assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 1977-1978; 
and political officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Cairo, Egypt, 1973-1977. Ms. Glaspie has 
been with the Foreign Service since 1966. 

Ms. Glaspie graduated from Mills College 
(B.A., 1963) and Johns Hopkins University 
(M.A., 1965). She is articulate in Arabic and 
French. Ms. Glaspie was born April 26, 
1942, in Vancouver, Canada, and currently 
resides in Washington, DC. 


African Development Foundation 





Nomination of David C. Miller, Jr.. To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
November 4, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David C. Miller, Jr. to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for a 
term expiring September 22, 1993. He 
would succeed Patsy Baker Blackshear. 

Since 1982 Mr. Miller has been president 
of American Equity Investor, Inc., in Wash- 
ington, DC. From 1984 to 1986, he was 
United States Ambassador to Zimbabwe. 
Mr. Miller also served as United States Am- 
bassador to Tanzania, 1981-1984. In 1981 
he served as special assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for African Affairs in 
the Department of State. Previously Mr. 
Miller was with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. in Pittsburgh, PA, 1971-1981. 

Mr. Miller graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1964) and the University of 
Michigan Law School (J.D., 1967). He was 
born July 15, 1942, in Cleveland, OH. Mr. 
Miller is married, has three children, and 
resides in Washington, DC. 


Canada-United States Trade Agreement 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Members of the Business Community. 
November 4, 1987 





Well, welcome to the Old Executive 
Office Building. It’s even older than I am. 
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[Laughter] I know you've already been 
briefed by Ambassador Yeutter and Secre- 
tary Verity,! so I'll try to keep my remarks 
concise. Whenever I do go on over-long, 
however, I remember what Dwight Eisen- 
hower used to say: that one of the best 
things about being President is that no one 
can ever tell you when to sit down. 
[Laughter] 

In this world there are many conflicting 
visions of man’s economic life. You know 
the old saying: Ask three economists a ques- 
tion—you get seven different answers. But 
beyond the fine-tuning of experts, there’s a 
more fundamental division of world views. 
One sees the resources and potential of this 
world as finite, and most likely insufficient 
for the needs of a growing humanity. It 
posits a world of limits and describes not 
only a present of insufficiency but a future 
of increasing scarcity, and insists on cruel 
but, in its view, necessary choices. 


That’s the liferaft view of humanity. 
We're adrift here, at the mercy of natural 
forces, our food is running low and not 
much hope of rescue. In the meantime, we 
don’t have room for the luxuries of the past. 
In fact, to keep from sinking, we may have 
to throw them overboard. And it’s our free- 
dom that is always the first luxury to be 
jettisoned. 

Thankfully, that deeply pessimistic view 
that I have just cited here has never really 
taken hold in North America. Maybe it has 
to do with the type of people who came 
here, immigrants and refugees all, fleeing 
from various forms of unfreedom. Maybe it 
was the object lesson of a vast and mostly 
unexplored continent that instilled in our 
souls a basic disbelief in limits and impa- 
tience with those who insist on trying to 
impose them—whether it’s bureaucrats tell- 
ing us what we can and can’t do or academ- 
ics talking of limits to growth. 


It’s like the story of the New Hampshire 
farmer who had just been to a meeting 
down in the town hall of the local Commu- 
nist Party. He comes back all excited and 
tells his friend about how wonderful com- 


1 United States 
Clayton Yeutter and Secretary of Commerce 
C. William Verity, Jr., respectively. 


Trade Representative 
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munism is because, in that system, every- 
one shares everything they own. 


“Does that mean, Fred,” asks his friend, 
“that if you had two houses you’d give me 
one?” “That’s right, John,” he says, “I’d give 
you one.” “And does that mean, Fred, that 
if you had two tractors you’d give me——” 
“That’s right, John, if I had two tractors, 
yes, I'd give you one.” “Does that mean, 
Fred, that if you had two hogs you’d give 
me one?” “Now, that ain’t fair, John. You 
know I got two hogs.” [Laughter] 

Well, whether we’re skeptical Yankees, or 
recent immigrants to the Sunbelt, we know 
too much about America to believe in 
limits, to believe that the future isn’t ou‘s 
for the making. There’s too much hope, too 
much possibility on this continent of ours 
for us to believe in the zero-sum philoso- 
phies of the Old World. Whether it’s Com- 
munism or Socialism or what used to be 
called Social Darwinism, we know that one 
person’s achievement doesn’t subtract from 
another, but adds each to the other in an 
expanding cycle of prosperity. 

Of all the zero-sum philosophies that 
have gripped the Old World, one of the 
most destructive has been mercantilism— 
that’s a 17th-century version of protection- 
ism. It saw trade as a form of economic 
warfare—usually bloodless, but not always— 
with powerful nations preying upon the 
weaker, drawing off their wealth and then 
hoarding it within their own boundaries. 


In this, the bicentennial year of our Con- 
stitution, we look back in wonder at the 
feat of imagination that designed our demo- 
cratic institutions, so responsive and flexi- 
ble, yet enduring. But perhaps as great an 
intellectual break with the past, as great a 
leap of progress, was the rejection of the 
mercantilist philosophies—or hostilities, I 
should say—that had been tearing our 
young nation apart, and the establishment 
of free and unfettered trade among these 
newly united States. 


Today, we’re poised to make another 
great leap of progress by creating free trade 
anew between our country and Canada. Al- 
ready, our two nations generate the world’s 
largest volume of trade. Canada is by far 
our largest trading partner. The United 
States exports more to the Province of On- 
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tario alone than to the entire country of 
Japan. 

United States citizens are by far the prin- 
cipal foreign investors in Canada. And Ca- 
nadians, on a per capita basis, are even 
greater investors in this country. And this 
two-way traffic in trade has helped to 
create jobs by the millions, expand opportu- 
nity for both our peoples, and augment the 
prosperity of both nations. With this agree- 
ment, we'll be the largest free trade area on 
Earth. As Prime Minister Mulroney has said, 
“It will bring us to a new decade and a new 
century, on the leading edge of the world’s 
trade and commerce.” 


We're tearing down the walls, the tariffs, 
that block the flow of trade and eliminating 
the tangle of restrictions and regulations 
that bind our commerce and inhibit eco- 
nomic cooperation. As this agreement takes 
effect, Americans and Canadians will con- 
duct business, invest, and trade where they 
like. Two proud, independent, and sover- 
eign nations—Canada and the United 
States—will pull together, as partners, 
toward a future of economic growth and 
prosperity. Rejecting “beggar-thy-neighbor” 
policies in order to build with our neigh- 
bors; putting aside special interests in favor 
of the common interest; this agreement will 
be a “win-win” situation, not only for the 
United States and Canada but for the world. 


We have broken new territory by cover- 
ing areas, such as investment and services, 
traditionally beyond the scope of trade 
agreements. What better model could there 
be for the Uruguay Round, which is cur- 
rently underway in Geneva. But success 
will depend in large part on people like you 
who are willing to operate in a truly free 
environment for trade and investment. And 
I'll be looking for your support in obtaining 
congressional approval for this historic, 
pathbreaking agreement. 

Last spring, I visited Prime Minister Mul- 
roney in Canada and was honored to speak 
before the Canadian Parliament. There I 
spoke of this visionary agreement as an ex- 
ample to all nations. To those still tempted 
by protectionism—who would retreat into 
economic isolationism—we’ll show there is a 
better and a more expansive way. To those 
who think this world is a zero-sum equa- 
tion, who view their neighbors with worry 


and distrust, we'll show the path of coopera- 
tion. And we’ll show how freedom is the 
most valuable resource, free economies and 
free trade—that the wider our embrace of 
freedom, the greater will be our prosperity. 


You know, some time ago—way back in 
those prehistoric times known as the seven- 
ties—I called for what I named a North 
American accord that would embrace our 
whole continent—the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, as well. I said then 
that it’s time we stopped thinking of our 
nearest neighbors as foreigners. Let us in- 
stead think of them as partners, independ- 
ent and sovereign, but united in a common 
purpose. Unity, I need hardly say, does not 
imply homogeneity. In a true alliance of 
friendship, the differences—the unique 
characters and national identities of our 
northern and southern neighbors—would 
only broaden our understanding and 
strengthen the mandate of freedom. 


Now, I know it’s bad manners to quote 
oneself, so please forgive me if I read you a 
few lines from that speech—the speech I 
delivered in November 1979, announcing 
my candidacy for President: “A developing 
closeness between the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico would serve notice on 
friend and foe alike that we were prepared 
for a long haul, looking outward again and 
confident of our future; that together we 
are going to create jobs, to generate new 
fortunes of wealth for many and provide a 
legacy for the children of each of our coun- 
tries. Two hundred years ago, we taught 
the world that a new form of government, 
created out of the genius of man to cope 
with his circumstances, could succeed in 
bringing a measure of quality to human life 
previously thought impossible.” 


Let us dare to dream, I said, of some 
future date, when the map of the world 
shows a North American Continent united 
in commerce and committed to freedom. I 
say now it is time to dream even bigger 
dreams—dreams of an entire hemisphere, 
from the Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego, 
united by the bonds of democrac, and free 
trade; an entire hemisphere in which all the 
borders become what the U.S.-Canadian 
border is today—a meeting place rather 
than a dividing line. 
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When we look at the news, when we read 
history, it sometimes seems that wars and 
cataclysms dominate man’s life. But, in fact, 
that is a misperception. It is in the peaceful, 
everyday business of work and trade that 
the real story of human progress unfolds. I 
am confident that when people look back 
on this pact it will stand out as one of the 
premier achievements of the 20th century, 
not just a free trade agreement betweeen 
two nations but the catalyst of a hemispher- 
ic, perhaps world, revolution—a peaceful 
revolution of expanding freedom and grow- 
ing friendship between nations. 


That’s why I pledge to you that this 
achievement, great as it is, will be only the 
beginning. We will, together with our new 
partner in peace and freedom, Canada, 
carry the banner of free trade to Mexico, to 
the Caribbean, and all of Latin America— 
and from there on around the world. 


You know, I can’t help but think of a 
story, a few years ago, when I was connect- 
ed with a place called Hollywood, and Hol- 
lywood-made motion pictures played 90 
percent of the playing time of all the thea- 
ters of the world. And so, when Mr. John- 
ston, the head of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association, made one of his visits 
abroad, he went to Poland. And he took 
along a few movies, and he showed them to 
the Minister of Education. 


Now, one of them was a movie that I 
escaped being in, and Dennis Morgan did 
the part I was going to do. [Laughter] But it 
was with Ann Sheridan, and they played 
two workers at Lockheed Aircraft plant, 
which was only a few blocks from Warner 
Brothers Studio. And one of the scenes in 
the picture called for them to be at the 
lunch hour out in the parking lot, playing a 
scene together, talking together. 


And at that point, the Minister of Educa- 
tion of Poland grabbed Johnston’s arm, and 
he says, “There, there—that’s what we 
won't stand for.” He said, “That kind of 
propaganda.” And Johnston said, “What are 
you talking about?” He says, “All those 
automobiles in the background. Are you 
trying to tell us poor Poles that the Ameri- 
cans who work in that factory drive those 
cars to work?” Well, that wasn’t part of the 
set at all, that just happened to be there. 
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That was the Lockheed parking lot— 
[laughter|—and those were the cars of the 
Lockheed workers. 


And, you know, it’s just increasingly 
struck me that we’re trying to build a world 
of undeveloped nations and make them be- 
lieve that their only progress, economic 
progress, must be in exporting. Well, what 
would happen today if all the countries of 
the world could be like ours and the people 
who made all these wonderful products 
were also the customers who bought them 
and could afford to buy them? 


There aren’t too many countries where 
that’s true. Ours is, yes, we’re the biggest 
exporter in the world. And yet, we have a 
trade imbalance because we also buy more 
than anyone else, into the country. But 
again, our biggest market happens to be our 
own people. And when that becomes more 
worldwide, we’re going to find that a lot of 
the economic problems of the world go 
away. 


I don’t know why I brought that up, 
except that I just came from a meeting talk- 
ing about the present situation here with 
the deficit. [Laughter] But anyway, I just 
want to thank you all here, and God bless 
you all, and hope that we can make this 
particular agreement go and show the way. 
If 200 years ago the Constitution came into 
being, in large part, because the 13 Colo- 
nies that had become States of the United 
States still thought of each other as a for- 
eign country and, therefore, had tariffs and 
all kinds of obstructions to trade across the 
borders, and now we've eliminated all of 
that with our Constitution, and here we are 
with 50 States trading freely with each 
other, why wouldn’t that fit with other 
countries, too? Particularly here, the neigh- 
bors on our own continent—and why 
wouldn’t it work? 


Well, I think we’ve made a start with this 
agreement. And I hope we all have your 
help in making it come to be a reality. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:11 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Japan-United States Semiconductor 
Trade 





Statement by the President on Unfair Trade 
Practices. November 4, 1987 





In response to improved Japanese compli- 
ance with the 1986 U.S.-Japan semiconduc- 
tor agreement, I am today announcing my 
intention to suspend a portion of the sanc- 
tions I placed on Japanese products last 
April, when we determined that Japan was 
not fully implementing the agreement. 

I imposed these sanctions to demonstrate 
that we are serious about fair trade and to 
make clear that we insist on the full imple- 
mentation of all our agreements. I also 
made clear, however, that we would 
remove the sanctions as soon as we had 
firm and continuing evidence that the 
dumping of Japanese semiconductors in 
third-country markets had stopped and that 
access to the Japanese market had im- 
proved. Japan is an important trading part- 
ner and a close ally, and we want to make 
every effort to resolve our differences as 
soon as possible. 

This case serves as a reminder that the 
judicious and proper use of section 301 can 
bring results. Retaliation ought to be used 
only as a last resort and only when it is 
likely to lead to a positive result. In this 
case, we used the threat of retaliation to 
achieve a sound agreement on fair trade in 
semiconductors. When that agreement was 
not complied with, retaliation was used to 
bring about compliance. I hope Congress 
will remember that section 301 has been 
used effectively before making any changes 
in the law that would attempt to force the 
President to retaliate at times when it 
would be counterproductive. 

Last June, when a review of the data 
showed that Japanese third-country dump- 
ing was declining on one semiconductor 
product, I ordered a proportional response 
and lifted sanctions on $51 million of the 
full $300 million in sanctions. Because the 
most recent review of the data shows that 
third-country dumping has ceased for both 
DRAM’s and EPROM’s—the two semicon- 
ductor products covered under this portion 
of the agreement—I am directing an addi- 
tional suspension of sanctions amounting to 


$84 million. The remaining $165 million in 
sanctions will remain in effect because of 
the lack of sufficient progress to date on 
access to the Japanese market for foreign- 
based semiconductor makers. 

U.S. semiconductor producers and users 
were closely consulted during our discus- 
sions with the Japanese Government. Based 
on these discussions, they recommended 
the action I am taking today. 

The Japanese Government has given me 
assurances that this positive pattern with 
respect to third-country dumping will con- 
tinue. If these assurances prove not to be 
the case, I will not hesitate to reimpose the 
partial sanctions that have been suspended. 
I have also been assured by the Govern- 
ment of Japan that no quantitative or other 
kinds of restrictions exist on the production, 
supply, or shipment of semiconductors and 
that it is not engaged in allocation schemes 
that might disadvantage foreign purchasers 
of semiconductors from Japanese producers. 
In addition, the Japanese Government has 
reaffirmed its commitment to monitor com- 
pany-by-company costs and export prices 
for certain semiconductors to prevent 
dumping. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Frederick J. Ryan, Jr., as 
Assistant to the President. 
November 4, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Frederick J. Ryan, Jr., to be 
Assistant to the President. 

Since February 1985 Mr. Ryan has been 
responsible for the White House Office of 
Private Sector Initiatives as well as serving 
as Director of Presidential Appointments 
and Scheduling. Mr. Ryan began serving at 
the White House in February 1982 as 
Deputy Director of Presidential Appoint- 
ments and Scheduling. In February 1983 he 
was appointed Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of Presidential Appoint- 
ments and Scheduling. Mr. Ryan was previ- 
ously an attorney with the Los Angeles law 
firm of Hill, Farrer and Burrill. While en- 
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gaged in his practice, he published several 
articles on various aspects of the law. 

Mr. Ryan graduated from the University 
of Southern California (B.A., 1977) and the 
University of Southern California Law 
Center (J.D., 1980). He was born April 12, 
1955, in Tampa, FL. Mr. Ryan is married 
and resides in Washington, DC. 


National Tourette Syndrome Awareness 
Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5735. November 4, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Tourette syndrome is a little-understood 
neurological disorder characterized by com- 
pulsive repetitive behaviors. Tic-like grim- 
acing, shoulder-shrugging, sniffing, grunt- 
ing, and coughing are common symptoms 
of the disorder; less frequent but perhaps 
more alarming symptoms include uncon- 
trollable vocalizations, head-banging, and 
other involuntary self-destructive actions. 

An estimated 100,000 Americans have 
Tourette syndrome to a noticeable degree. 
Those with tic disorders may number as 
high as 3.5 million. Symptoms appear in 
childhood, between the ages of 2 and 16 
years, and wax and wane over time but do 
not seem to become progressively worse. 
Males are three times more likely to have 
the disorder than females. 

Within the Federal government, the 
search for answers to why people get Tour- 
ette syndrome and what is behind its puz- 
zling symptoms is led by the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological and Communicative 
Disorders and Stroke (NINCDS). Research 
teams at NINCDS and grantee institutions, 
together with scientific colleagues in the 
private sector, are tracing and analyzing the 
suspected genetic basis for the syndrome. 
Aided by increasingly sophisticated tech- 
niques of brain imaging, they are determin- 
ing the significance in Tourette patients of 
unusually low amounts of certain brain 
chemicals, called neurotransmitters, and in- 
vestigating anatomical structures within the 
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brain that may be affected. They are testing 
new drugs to control symptoms without 
causing depression and other serious side 
effects. 

Crucial to the national research effort is 
the cooperation of patients with Tourette 
syndrome and their families, especially 
those allied with the Tourette Syndrome 
Association, Inc. This voluntary health 
agency provides advice and encouragement 
to patients coping not only with exhausting 
and painful physical problems, but also with 
the attendant damaging social and emotion- 
al problems. Because they cannot predict or 
control the vocalizations or movements that 
periodically overtake them, people with 
Tourette can be easy targets of misunder- 
standing and rejection. The Tourette Syn- 
drome Association plays an essential role in 
educating the public about the disorder and 
about building acceptance and respect for 
those who refuse to allow the disorder to 
diminish their lives or restrict their contri- 
butions to society. 

To further enhance public awareness of 
Tourette syndrome, the Congress, by Public 
Law 100-145, has designated the week of 
November 2 through November 8, 1987, as 
“National Tourette Syndrome Awareness 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of November 2 
through November 8, 1987, as National 
Tourette Syndrome Awareness Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe that week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:26 a.m., November 5, 1987) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on Novem- 
ber 5. 
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Secretary of Defense 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Caspar W. Weinberger. November 5, 1987 





Dear Cap: 


It is with the deepest regret that I accept 
your resignation as Secretary of Defense, 
effective upon the appointment and qualifi- 
cation of your successor. 

Nearly 20 years ago, I had the good for- 
tune to have you serve as my Director of 
Finance for the State of California. Your 
exceptional performance in that post as well 
as in subsequent positions with the Federal 
Government—among them, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, and 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—left me no doubt that you would 
make an outstanding Secretary of Defense. 
Not only was I correct in my judgment, but 
I am confident that you will be remem- 
bered as the most distinguished and effec- 
tive Secretary of Defense in our Nation’s 
history. 

For the past seven years, you have 
worked tirelessly to help restore both 
America’s military strength and its self-con- 
fidence. You have always recognized that 
the mantle of liberty carries with it respon- 
sibility and leadership. You’ve been indis- 
pensable in upgrading our military pre- 
paredness by promoting the B-1 bomber, 
overseeing expansion of our Navy to 600 
ships, and eloquently advocating the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative—the most important 
technological breakthrough in defense strat- 
egy in our lifetime. You have successfully 
enhanced the quality of our military person- 
nel and improved morale, so that today the 
percentage of high school graduates among 
enlistees in our armed services is the high- 
est in our Nation’s history. You have also set 
an example in cracking down on waste and 
abuse in Pentagon spending, ensuring 
American taxpayers that their hard-earned 
monies are being properly and efficiently 
utilized. 

I know well that you are an ardent admir- 
er of Winston Churchill and an astute ob- 
server of history. As Secretary of Defense, 
you have demonstrated time and again the 
vision, the passion, the sound judgment, and 


the ability to inspire which Churchill pos- 
sessed in such full measure. You recognize, 
as he did, that we live in a dangerous time 
when the survival and triumph of freedom 
are not self-evident. If freedom is to endure 
and expand, it will only be because we un- 
derstand the lessons of history and the 
nature of the implacable enemy that con- 
fronts us globally. Having immersed your- 
self in these issues, you have helped this 
Nation apply these lessons to the many 
crises that we have faced together. As a 
result, the United States has been able to 
conduct itself in the 1980s in a way befit- 
ting a great Nation and the leader of the 
free world. Cap, you have my heartfelt 
gratitude for your incomparable service to 
our Nation. I know that as you return to the 
private sector, you will continue to champi- 
on the public policies that have kept our 
Nation strong, prosperous, and free. 

Nancy joins me in offering you and Jane, 
and your loved ones, our warm best wishes 
for every future happiness. May God bless 
and keep you. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Ronald Reagan 


November 2, 1987 
Dear Mr. President: 


With profound regret, but with unbound- 
ed admiration for all that you have accom- 
plished for our country, I must now, be- 
cause of personal family health problems 
with which you are familiar, ask that you 
relieve me of the responsibilities of this 
great office you entrusted to me nearly 
seven years ago. 

It is a source of great gratification to me 
to reflect on how much you have changed 
for the better, the policies and indeed the 
whole agenda of the State and the Nation 
you have served so extraordinarily well for 
the nearly 20 years I have had the great 
privilege of working with you. 

So many of the ideas and programs 
which, when you first presented them, 
were dismissed without serious consider- 
ation, are now fully accepted, and it is only 
the details of those new ideas and concepts 
that are debated. 
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Virtually alone, you reversed the idea 
that only government could solve problems, 
and that government could only solve prob- 
lems by spending more money. You first 
proposed not only that taxes should be cut, 
but that the government’s taxing power 
itself be limited, as a way to reduce the 
scope of government’s power, and thus to 
increase the freedom of all. Also, virtually 
alone, you have challenged the incongruous 
and dangerous strategic concept that we 
are only safe when we are completely vul- 
nerable to Soviet missiles. You have stead- 
fastly kept us to the goal of deployment of 
your Strategic Defense Initiative, toward 
which we are making great progress, and 
you have refused all temptations, Soviet or 
otherwise, to be diverted from that deploy- 
ment. 

You never hesitated to take unpopular 
paths, nor to violate the conventional 
wisdom—because you recognized that prin- 
ciple must come ahead of what is popular, 
and that the conventional wisdom is not 
always wise. 

Your leadership and vision have restored 
America’s military strength, and thus se- 
cured for us all the benefits of the freedom 
and the peace that can only be ours when 
we are strong. Our NATO Alliance and our 
other Allies are united and strong, and 
America is greatly respected again, and this 
too is part of the inspiration and leadership 
you have provided. 

Most of all, it has been a continuing de- 
light to serve with you all these years, to be 
buoyed by your unquenchable optimism, 
and to have shared in the fun of working 
with you as you changed the course of his- 
tory. 

I leave with great regret, but content in 
the knowledge that the nation under your 
leadership is far more secure, happier, and 
better than if you had not served us so well. 
I am grateful too, as I know the nation will 
be, that in Frank Carlucci as Secretary, and 
Will Taft continuing as the Deputy Secre- 
tary, you have chosen such a wise and capa- 
ble Defense team, and together with Colin 
Powell as your Security Adviser, for whom I 
also have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion, you will have the benefit of one of the 
very best teams America can provide. 
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This letter will serve as my resignation as 
Secretary of Defense, effective on the quali- 
fication and taking office of my successor. 

Jane joins me in sending our very best 
wishes and warmest regards to you and 
Nancy. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Cap 
Note: As printed above, the letters follow the 
White House press release. 


Department of Defense and National 
Security Council 





Remarks Announcing Personnel 
Appointments Upon the Resignation of 
Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger. 
November 5, 1987 





The President. We’re here today to say 
Godspeed to an old friend, the finest Secre- 
tary of Defense in the history of our nation, 
Cap Weinberger. 

And now, Cap, I’m going to take a few 
minutes to say exactly what I think about 
you. [Laughter] I know you don’t go in for 
this sort of thing, but I’m still your Com- 
mander in Chief, so you'll just have to grin 
and bear it. 

Courage, constancy, loyalty, together with 
uncommon brilliance, decisiveness, and de- 
termination—these are the qualities that 
Cap Weinberger has brought not only to 
the Defense Department but to all the posi- 
tions that he’s held in service to our nation. 
That service didn’t begin in the high halls 
of government here in Washington nor in 
the executive chambers in Sacramento. No, 
it began about as humbly as you can imag- 
ine: as a buck private in the Army. 

Today just about any enlisted man or 
woman will tell you that Cap is a Defense 
Secretary who cares about the troops. Well, 
maybe that’s because Cap had seen first- 
hand that the backbone and the sinew, the 
soul and spirit, of our Armed Forces are the 
men and women who dig the trenches and 
swab the. decks, fix the engines, drive the 
tanks, fly the planes, and face the enemy 
for all of us. He knows the truth of what his 
old commander, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, once said: that “In the field, morale 
will quickly wither and die if soldiers come 
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to believe themselves the victims of indif- 
ference or injustice on the part of their gov- 
ernment.” 

Well, these past 64% years Cap has chis- 
elled into the tablets of history a story of 
concern for those who defend peace and 
freedom. When I picked Cap for the job, 
America’s military had gone through years 
of indifference. And his budget was only 
one sign of this, and yet a true one. During 
a decade in which our principal adversary 
had built up its armed forces as never 
before, America had cut defense spending. 
The year Cap and I took office, for every 
dollar the Soviet Union invested in its mili- 
tary, the United States invested only 65 
cents; by 1984 it was 92 cents. And, no, we 
haven’t made up for the years of neglect 
even today, but the dollar gap is a lot small- 
er than it used to be, and there’s no longer 
an indifference gap. 

Some of you may have heard me tell 
about when I went to one of our military 
bases a couple of years ago and sat next to 
the base commander. He told me that the 
young men and women coming into the 
military were the best he’d ever seen—the 
smartest, best educated, most motivated. 
Well, I’ve also been told that more reenlist 
than ever before in our history. We used to 
hear that all this was because of a weak 
economy, but it’s kept up right through the 
longest and most widely shared peacetime 
economic expansion on record. I believe 
that the new enthusiasm of our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines has a lot to do with 
Cap’s leadership. Once again the govern- 
ment treats those who defend America with 
respect. And, yes, once again our men and 
women in uniform know that America is 
proud of them and thankful for the work 
they do. 

High morale won’t be Cap’s only legacy 
to our Armed Forces. When he was sworn 
in, not only was the government spending 
too little for America’s defense, but too 
often what it did spend, it wasted. Four 
hundred dollar hammers, $9,000 wrenches 
were the kinds of longstanding abuses that 
Cap’s tightfisted management uncovered 
and stopped. And I know Cap has taken 
heat for that very unjustly. If it hadn’t been 
for his audits and his reviews, none of these 
abuses would have come to light. 


Not only that, but in 1980 the annual rate 
of growth in the cost for major weapons 
systems was about 14 percent a year—a 
sure sign that when it came to buying so- 
phisticated hardware the lights may have 
been on at the Pentagon, but no one was 
home. And by 1984 that was down to less 
than 1 percent. And some major weapons 
are cheaper than ever before. Others may 
have forgotten—I never did—the guy I put 
in charge was also called Cap, the Knife. 

The mission of those weapons makes 
more sense, as well. Cap has overseen a 
reexamination and reformulation of Ameri- 
can strategy. And one result has been that 
today we’re embarked on a Strategic De- 
fense Initiative that holds the promise of 
shifting deterrence increasingly to defenses, 
which threatens no one. 

It took a remarkable man to do all this. 
And from our first days together in Califor- 
nia, I’ve always found Cap to be an out- 
standing thinker, leader, and adviser. Yes, 
I’ve been listening to his advice for more 
than two decades now. But then, I’m in 
good company. Cap first gave opinions as 
an occupation during the Second World 
War. After enlisting, as I said, as a private, 
he rose to captain and became an intelli- 
gence officer for General MacArthur. One 
night he was sent to wake the General— 
and that’s not an easy job to begin with— 
and tell him that an enemy destroyer group 
had been spotted steaming toward an 
American invasion fleet. MacArthur asked 
the young captain for his assessment. Cap 
didn’t hedge. He didn’t play it safe. He said 
his judgment was that the enemy move- 
ment was a coincidence, that he didn’t be- 
lieve they'd detected our fleet, and that the 
invasion should go forward. MacArthur ap- 
proved, and Cap proved right. 

Well, that’s the kind of cool and sure 
judgment I’ve always prized in Cap, and 
he’s never let me down. Something else 
I’ve prized in him: moral courage. He’s not 
afraid to take chances when the ideals and 
principles he cherishes are at stake. When 
others hide in their foxholes, he rises to the 
battle. You may remember a few years ago 
that the Oxford Union invited him to 
debate the proposition that “There is no 
moral difference between the policies of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.” Well, 
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many told him to forget it. The audience 
could be stacked against him, and a loss 
would be embarrassii:g. But he went ahead 
anyway, and he won. I’ve noticed that 
many people have rued the day they debat- 
ed Cap. 

I’ve occasionally called Cap my Disraeli. 
But as I think of him and the service he’s 
given the Nation in the cause of freedom 
and peace, more than anyone else it’s 
Churchill who comes to mind. After all, it 
was Churchill who said: ““When great causes 
are on the move in the world, we learn that 
something is going on in space and time 
and beyond space and time, which, wheth- 
er we like it or not, spells duty.” 

Duty brought Cap to Washington. I know 
he didn’t want to come when I called him 
6% years ago. But today American peace 
and freedom are stronger and safer, be- 
cause, as always, he answered the call and 
he served. Cap, thank you. And Jane,! a 
very, very special thanks to you. 

Now, before going, let me say a word 
about the job still before us: to preserve and 
build upon all that’s been accomplished 
here in these last 6% years. We’re about to 
conclude the first agreement to eliminate 
an entire class of nuclear missiles, because 
America is once again strong. And all 
around the world, the causes of freedom 
and peace are more secure today, because 
America is once again strong. We’ve come 
so far. We must not turn back now. I will 
name as the next Secretary of Defense, the 
best qualified man in America to carry on 
Cap’s work: Frank Carlucci. 

Now Frank, of course, served under Cap 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense during our 
first term. Before that, in over 30 years of 
government service, his assignments includ- 
ed Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 
Ambassador to Portugal, as well as a 
number of senior domestic policy positions. 
This year he has served with unusual dis- 
tinction as my national security adviser. 
And, Frank, congratulations. 

And to replace Frank, I’ve chosen a sea- 
soned professional and Frank’s right-hand 
man here at the White House: Lieutenant 
General Colin Powell. General Powell has 
had a distinguished career in the field and 
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at the highest levels of our government. To- 
gether with Frank, he helped design and 
direct the overhaul of the NSC staff. With 
him taking the helm, the NSC won’t even 
break stride, and the team will remain 
intact. Colin, congratulations. 

You know, this is quite a chore for me, 
standing up here as an ex-second lieutenant 
of horse cavalry. [Laughter] Before going to 
final goodbye, I want to extend my personal 
best wishes and congratulations to a great 
gentleman of the Senate who has played a 
leading role for many decades in keeping 
America strong and free. Today is the 40th 
anniversary of John Stennis’ swearing-in as a 
Member of Congress. And as you know, 
Senator Stennis is retiring from the Senate. 
And America will miss him, but America is 
also grateful. 

So, this is a day of mixed feeling for me. 
Two good men are taking new jobs, and I’m 
looking forward to continuing to work with 
them. But a great Senator will be retiring, 
and Cap is saddling up to head home. 

And, Cap, I close most of my speeches 
with the same words for the audience. 
Today, for America, I say them to you and 
to Jane: Thank you, and God bless you. 

Secretary Weinberger. Thank you, Mr. 
President, Senator Stennis, and very distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen in the audi- 
ence, and Frank and Colin, and all my 
friends. Normally, as you know, I think, I 
don’t share my correspondence or recom- 
mendations to the President with anyone. 
But I thought I would, with your permis- 
sion, sir, read a few excerpts from my letter 
to you today, because this is a pretty over- 
whelming day, and rather than making just 
a few short, unthought-through statements, 
I thought I would prefer to do this. 

And so I would just say that with pro- 
found regret, but with unbounded admira- 
tion for all that you’ve accomplished for the 
country, I ask that you relieve me of the 
responsibilities of this great office that you 
entrusted to me nearly 7 years ago. And it’s 
a source of great gratification to me to re- 
flect on how much you have changed for 
the better the policies and, indeed, the 
whole agenda of the State and the Nation 
you’ve served so extraordinarily well for 
nearly 20 years. 
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So many of the ideas and programs that 
you first presented were dismissed without 
serious consideration, but they’re now fully 
accepted, and it’s only the details of those 
new ideas and those concepts that are de- 
bated. And virtually alone you reversed the 
idea that only government could solve 
problems and that you first proposed not 
only that taxes should be cut, but that the 
government’s taxing power itself should be 
limited as a way to reduce the scope of 
government’s power and thus increase the 
freedom of us all. 

Also, virtually alone, you’ve challenged 
the incongruous and dangerous strategic 
concept that we’re only safe when we're 
completely vulnerable to Soviet missiles. 
You’ve steadfastly kept us to the goal of 
deployment of your Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative, toward which we are making very 
great progress very rapidly. And you’ve re- 
fused all temptations, Soviet or otherwise, 
to be diverted from that deployment. 

You’ve never hesitated to take unpopular 
paths nor to violate the conventional 
wisdom, because you recognize that princi- 
ple must come ahead of what’s popular and 
that the conventional wisdom is not always 
wise. Your leadership and vision have re- 
stored America’s military strength and se- 
cured for all of us the benefits of freedom 
and the peace that could only be ours when 
we're strong. 

Our NATO alliance and other allies are 
united and strong, and America is greatly 
respected again. And this, too, is part of the 
inspiration and the leadership you have pro- 
vided. Most of all, it’s been a continuing 
delight to serve with you all these years and 
to be bouyed by your unquenchable opti- 
mism and to have shared in the fun of 
working with you as you change the course 
of history. 

So, I leave with great regret, but content 
in the knowledge that the Nation under 
your leadership is far more secure and hap- 
pier and better than had you not served us. 
And I’m grateful, too, as I know the Nation 
will be, that in Frank Carlucci as Secretary 
and Will Taft continuing as the Deputy Sec- 
retary, you’ve chosen such a wise and capa- 
ble defense team. And together with Colin 
Powell as your security advisor, for whom I 
have the very greatest respect and admira- 


tion, you will have the benefit of one of the 
very best teams America can provide. 

I’m deeply grateful to you, sir, not only 
for all the very kind things you said today 
but for the privilege of working with you all 
these years. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carlucci. Mr. President, Cap, Colin, 
friends, and guests. This is Cap’s and Jane’s 
day. And I’m just proud to be a part of it. 
You know, Mr. President, to you, Cap has 
been a loval subordinate, a confidant, and a 
friend. To me, he’s been an inspirational 
supervisor, colleague, confidant, and friend. 
You may lose a subordinate today, and I 
may lose a colleague, but we keep a confi- 
dant and a friend. I will continue to look to 
Cap for advice and guidance, and I want to 
express to Cap and Jane my heartfelt thanks 
for all the great support they have given 
me through the, I guess, 17 years that we 
have been associated. 

Large shoes, hard act to follow—however 
you want to describe it—it’s a big job. And 
Mr. President, I’m comfortable in my rela- 
tionship with you, and I know you will con- 
tinue to give the Defense Department the 
same stalwart support you’ve always given 
it, comfortable in the relationship with your 
security team. And assuming I am con- 
firmed, I know that, with many of the 
people assembled out here, the Defense 
Department will continue to provide you 
and America that same great service it has 
provided under Cap’s leadership. 

Let me just say a word of thanks to the 
NSC people here today. You’ve been abso- 
lutely great, and particularly to Colin 
Powell who has been a superb deputy. You 
have chosen well your national security ad- 
viser, Mr. President, and I look forward to 
working with him and you and all my col- 
leagues in my new capacity. 

Thank you very much. 

General Powell. Mr. President, Secretary 
Weinberger, Secretary-designate Carlucci, 
ladies and gentlemen—Mr. President, I 
want to thank you for the confidence you 
have placed in me to succeed my distin- 
guished boss and great friend Frank Car- 
lucci, but at the same time, I share the 
sense of loss over the departure of Secre- 
tary Weinberger. 
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At close hand for a number of years, I 
watched him use every ounce of energy 
everyday to push forward your defense pro- 
gram and the Nation’s defense program. 
And as a field commander, I saw the results 
of those efforts in improved morale in sol- 
diers and sailors and airmen and marines, 
who were well-trained, well-equipped, and 
ready for whatever they might face in the 
future. He will be greatly, greatly missed by 
those of us in uniform. But at the same 
time, I know that his work is being passed 
on to the very best hands in the land to 
carry on that work: Frank Carlucci. 

So, Mr. President, I am honored at this 
appointment, and I look forward to playing 
my part in aggressively moving forward 
your national security agenda over the next 
14 months. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Secretary of Defense 





Nomination of Frank C. Carlucci. 
November 5, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank C. Carlucci to be 
Secretary of Defense. He would succeed 
Caspar W. Weinberger. 

Mr. Carlucci has been Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs since 
January 1987. Prior to this he was chairman 
and chief executive officer, 1984-1986, and 
president and chief operating officer, 1983- 
1984, of Sears World Trade, Inc., in Wash- 
ington, DC. Mr. Carlucci has been Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, 1981-1982; Deputy 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, 1978-1981; United States Ambassa- 
dor to Portugal, 1974-1978; Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 1973-1974; Associate Di- 
rector and then Deputy Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, 1971- 
1973; and Assistant Director and then Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, 1969-1971. Mr. Carlucci became a 
career Foreign Service officer in 1956, 
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where he held positions in South Africa, the 
Congo, Zanzibar, and Brazil. 


Mr. Carlucci graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1952) and did postgraduate 
studies at the Harvard School of Business. 
He was born October 18, 1930, in Scranton, 
PA. Mr. Carlucci is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in McLean, VA. 


White House Office 





Designation of Lt. Gen. Colin L. Powell as 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. November 5, 1987 





The President today announced the des- 
ignation of Lt. Gen. Colin L. Powell as As- 
sistant to the President for National Securi- 
ty Affairs. He will succeed Frank C. Car- 
lucci. 


General Powell has been Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs since January 1987. Prior to this he 
was Commanding General, V Corps, Frank- 
furt, Federal Republic of Germany, 1986- 
1987. From 1983 to 1986, General Powell 
served as senior military assistant to Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger. 
From 1982 to 1983, he was Deputy Com- 
manding General of the United States Army 
Combined Arms Combat Development Ac- 
tivity at Fort Leavenworth, KS. General 
Powell was Assistant Division Commander 
for Operations and Training, 4th Infantry 
Division (Mech) at Fort Carson, CO, 1981- 
1982. From January through May of 1981, 
he served as senior military assistant to then 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Frank C. Car- 
lucci. 


General Powell graduated from the City 
College of New York (B.S., 1958) and 
George Washington University (M.B.A., 
1971). His many military decorations in- 
clude the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Soldiers Medal, Bronze Star, the Air Medal, 
and a Purple Heart. General Powell was 
born April 5, 1937, in New York, NY. He is 
married and has three children. 
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President’s Child Safety Partnership 





Remarks on Receiving the Partnership’s 
Report. November 5, 1987 





Thank you very much. And I appreciate 
this opportunity to receive the report of the 
partnership and to thank all of you who’ve 
contributed to this study. It was 2 years ago 
when I first appointed 26 of you, distin- 
guished citizens who would not take this 
issue lightly, to examine the status of child 
safety in America. This effort was launched 
during a time of anxiety and frustration 
over an escalating number of reports about 
the abuse, molestation, and abduction of 
children. What I asked for was more than 
just a reaffirmation that a problem exists. 
I’m looking forward, then, to reading your 
recommendations on how America should 
approach this issue and how all Americans 
can work together to prevent the victimiza- 
tion of children. 


Much care was taken to ensure that re- 
sults-oriented, no-nonsense people were 
brought into this effort. Certainly, the last 
thing needed is a report predicated on the 
idea that government can solve this and 
every other problem, simply by spending 
more tax dollars or increasing the number 
of Federal bureaucrats whose official assign- 
ment is solving the problem. 


Child safety is a broad and complex issue, 
as you have heard, and does not lend itself 
to easy answers and quick fixes. It’s more 
than just abuse and neglect. It’s also the 
exploitation of children through pornogra- 
phy and prostitution, the abduction of chil- 
dren, and the assault, robbery, and murder 
of children. It involves kids who run away 
from home or are turned out of their 
homes and youths who abuse drugs and 
alcohol. 


You'll be glad to know that this month Ill 
be proposing legislation to Congress that 
will give law enforcement officials the help 
they need to crack down on child pornogra- 
phy and the exploitation of our children. 
The answer is not federalizing and bureau- 
cratizing the problem. The answer is to 
bring into play the greatest force for good 
on this planet, and that is the active com- 


mitment of the American people. Your 
report will be another important step 
toward informing and mobilizing the 
citizenry. 

First and foremost, we must be aggressive 
advocates of a simple, yet profound idea: 
It’s a preeminent responsibility for the 
family to care for and raise its children and 
a preeminent responsibility of society to 
nurture and protect the institution of the 
family. We cannot make progress in this 
area without first admitting that many of 
the problems we face concerning the vic- 
timization of children stem from a break- 
down of the family and the decline of cer- 
tain moral values in America. These are 
problems that will require all of us to take a 
stand and to get involved. 


In September I issued an Executive 
order requiring all Federal departments 
and agencies to review existing and pro- 
posed legislation and regulations to make 
sure they don’t undermine family values. 
From this end, you can count on me and 
the other leaders of our administration to 
consider seriously what impact the decisions 
we’re making will have on the institution of 
the family, and that includes our decisions 
as to who will be appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Thomas Jefferson once wrote: “The for- 
tune of our lives depends on employing 
well the short period of our youth.” Well, 
that’s what this report and the effort we're 
making is all about. We want all of Ameri- 
ca’s children to reach their fullest potential, 
to reach adulthood capable of living life to 
its fullest and taking advantage of the tre- 
mendous freedom of our country. As I said 
earlier, this is not just government’s job; it’s 
up to all of us. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
all the individuals and companies who have 
been involved in private sector initiatives 
that attack the problem of child victimiza- 
tion in America. And I'd like to offer con- 
gratulations to those winners of the Child 
Safety Partnership Award: Parental Stress 
Services, KOMO-TV, Paulina Home, Texize 
Division of Dow Consumer Products, 
Housewise Streetwise, Robert L. Bearden, 
National Children’s Advocacy Center, and 
the American Gas Association. 
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These are, of course, but just a few of the 
many wonderful examples of what Ameri- 
cans are voluntarily doing to better this 
country. Recently, it caught my attention 
that the Annie E. Casey Foundation will be 
giving $100 million to help America’s chil- 
dren. One program being financed is specif- 
ically aimed at helping those kids at risk: 
teenagers who drop out of school and 
cannot find jobs, and pregnant young 
women. 

Let me just note that this grant is coming 
from a foundation that was funded by one 
of America’s great entrepreneurs, Jim 
Casey. The Foundation is named after his 
mother, who raised her children alone. Jim, 
in fact, had to quit school at the age of 11 
to earn money to contribute to the family. 
He started delivering messages with a 
friend and eventually set up an office for 
his American Messenger Service in the 
basement of a saloon. With hard work and a 
commitment to excellence, Jim, starting 
from that humblest of beginnings, built one 
of this country’s most successful business en- 
terprises, United Parcel Service. He proved 


through his life that free enterprise is not 
only more efficient but that it fosters those 
human values which make this a good and a 
free land. 


In his lifetime Jim Casey and his brothers 
and a sister through the Casey family pro- 
gram have helped a countless number of 
society’s forgotten children. Jim died 5 
years ago, and now a foundation that he 
endowed with hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars is a lasting tribute to this great Ameri- 
can. He cared for kids he will never know. 


Jim is often quoted as saying, “Deter- 
mined people, working together, can do 
anything.” Well, that is our challenge. So, 
thank you all for what you’re doing to pro- 
tect America’s greatest national treasure, 
our children. And now Mario Machado will 
introduce the winners, and we'll present 
them with their awards. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:41 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. Mario J. Machado is a member of 
the Partnership. 


White House Office 





Appointment of James F. Kuhn as Deputy 
Assistant to the President. 
November 5, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of James F. Kuhn to be Deputy 
Assistant to the President. Mr. Kuhn will 
continue to serve as the President’s person- 
al aide, where he has served as Special As- 
sistant to the President since 1985. 


From 1981 to 1985, Mr. Kuhn served as a 
staff assistant in the Presidential Advance 
Office. In that capacity, he coordinated the 
development and execution of Presidential 
events at and away from the White House. 
Prior to joining the White House staff, Mr. 
Kuhn served on the staff of President-elect 
Reagan, establishing the transition office in 
Los Angeles and coordinating the Presi- 
dent-elect’s schedule from election day 
1980 to inauguraticn day 1981. During the 
1980 Presidential campaign, he served as an 
advance representative of candidate 
Reagan. Before joining the campaign, Mr. 
Kuhn served as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and group manager at IPS Industries, 
an industrial manufacturers’ representative 
firm, in Canton, OH. 


Mr. Kuhn graduated from Kent State 
University (B.A., 1974). He is married to the 
former Carole McGlone. They have two 
children, Caitlin Marie and Gregory James, 
and reside in Alexandria, VA. Mr. Kuhn was 
born February 26, 1952, in Tiffin, OH. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Kathleen Osborne as 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 
November 5, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Kathleen Osborne to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President. Ms. Os- 
borne will remain in the personal office of 
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the President, where she has served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President since Novem- 
ber 1985. Previously Ms. Osborne served 
for 4 years as Personal Secretary to the 
President. As Deputy Assistant, she will 
continue her duties in that capacity. 


While President Reagan was Governor of 
California, Ms. Osborne was assistant per- 
sonal secretary to the Governor for approxi- 
mately 2 years and was also personal secre- 
tary to the First Lady of California, Mrs. 
Ronald Reagan, for approximately 2 years. 
In 1975 she opened her own business, a 
ladies apparel store, in Sacramento, CA, and 
managed it until she was appointed in Oc- 
tober 1981 to be Personal Secretary to the 
President. Ms. Osborne closed her business 
in December 1984. 


A native of Sacramento, CA, Ms. Osborne 
currently resides in Arlington, VA with her 
13-year-old daughter, Shelley. Her 20-year- 
old son, Scott, is a junior in college in Sacra- 
mento, CA. 


Cotton Imports 





Proclamation 5736. November 5, 1987 





To ESTABLISH A SPECIAL LIMITED GLOBAL 
IMPORT QUOTA FOR UPLAND COTTON 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Section 103A(oX1) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as added by section 501 of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1444- 
1(oX1)), provides that whenever the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines that the av- 
erage price of Strict Low Middling one and 
one-sixteenth inch cotton (micronaire 3.5 
through 4.9), hereinafter referred to as 
“Strict Low Middling cotton,” in the desig- 
nated spot markets for a month exceeded 
130 percent of the average price of such 
quality of cotton in such markets for the 
preceding 36 months, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the President shall 


immediately establish and proclaim a spe- 
cial limited global import quota for upland 
cotton. The amount of such quota, if no 
special quota has been established under 
that section during the previous 12 months, 
is to be equal to 21 days of domestic mill 
consumption of upland cotton at the season- 
ally adjusted average rate of the most 
recent 3 months for which data are avail- 
able and is to remain in effect for a 90-day 
period. 


2. The Secretary of Agriculture has in- 
formed me that he has determined that the 
average price of Strict Low Middling cotton 
in the designated spot markets for the 
month of August 1987 has exceeded 130 
percent of the average price of such cotton 
in such markets for the preceding 36 
months. The Secretary’s determination was 
based upon the following data: 


(a) The average price of Strict Low Mid- 
dling cotton in the designated spot markets 
for the month of August 1987 was 75.89 
cents per pound. 


(b) The average price of Strict Low Mid- 
dling cotton in the designated spot markets 
for the 36 months preceding the month of 
August 1987 was 57.89 cents per pound. 


3. Twenty-one days of domestic mill con- 
sumption of upland cotton, which is any va- 
riety of the Gossypium hirsutum species of 
cotton, at the seasonally adjusted rate of the 
most recent 3 months for which data are 
available is 303,894,717 pounds. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and statutes of the United States of 
America, including section 103A(0\1) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as added by sec- 
tion 501 of the Food Security Act of 1985, 
and in order to establish a special 90-day 
limited global import quota for 303,894,717 
pounds of upland cotton, do hereby pro- 
claim as follows: 


Part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States is hereby 
modified by inserting in numerical se- 
quence the following temporary provision: 
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Quota quantity 


Article (in pounds) 





Notwithstanding 
any other 
quantitative 
limitations on 
the 
importation of 
cotton, upland 
cotton, if 
accompanied 
by an original 
certificate of 
an official of a 
government 
agency of the 
country in 
which the 
cotton was 
produced 
attesting to 
the fact that 
cotton is a 
variety of 
Gossypium 
hirsutum 
species of 
cotton, may 
be entered 
during the 90- 
day period 
November 6, 
1987, through 
February 3, 
1988... 


303,894,717” 





The provisions of this Proclamation shall 
become effective on the day following the 
date of signature. The amendment made by 
this Proclamation to the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States shall expire on Febru- 
ary 28, 1988. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:25 a.m., November 6, 1987] 
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National Community Education 
Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5737. November 5, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


National Community Education Day re- 
minds us that schools and colleges are insti- 
tutions strongly woven into the fabric of our 
cities and towns and that they should com- 
mand the sustained interest of the citizenry. 
Public education is a community project, 
and the lifelong mission of education in- 
volves everyone in the community. 


Many areas do use community resources 
in education. Parents and other citizens ex- 
amine their schools and determine how 
they can contribute to learning. Businesses 
and industries become aware of what local 
educational institutions are offering stu- 
dents and consider how they can contribute 
their own resources and practical skills to 
enhance learning and provide educational 
opportunities for learners of all ages and 
educational backgrounds. Through out- 
reach, receptiveness, and cooperation, our 
communities can and do become more 
firmly interwoven with our schools in a 
commitment to better education for all gen- 
erations. 


The Congress, by Public Law 100-103, 
has designated November 17, 1987, as “Na- 
tional Community Education Day” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
day. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim November 17, 1987, as Na- 
tional Community Education Day. I invite 
parents, educators, students, State and local 
officials, and all Americans to take part in 
activities that recognize and show apprecia- 
tion for the role of community resources in 
education. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
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the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:26 a.m., November 6, 1987] 


Presidential Task Force on Market 
Mechanisms 





Executive Order 126i4. November 5, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Task Force. 
(a) There is hereby established the Presi- 
dential Task Force on Market Mechanisms. 
The Task Force shall be composed of five 
persons appointed by the President. 

(b) The President shall designate a chair- 
man from among the members of the Task 
Force. 

Sec. 2. Purpose and Functions. (a) The 
Task Force shall review relevant analyses of 
the current and long-term financial condi- 
tion of the Nation’s securities markets; iden- 
tify problems that may threaten the short- 
term liquidity or long-term solvency of such 
markets; analyze potential solutions to such 
problems that will both assure the contin- 
ued smooth functioning of free, fair, and 
competitive securities markets and maintain 
investor confidence in such markets; and 
provide appropriate recommendations to 
the President, to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and to the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

(b) The Task Force shall submit its rec- 
ommendations within 60 days from the date 
hereof. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
Executive departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent instrumentalities shall, to the 
extent permitted by law, provide the Task 
Force such information as it may require 
for the purpose of carrying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Task Force shall 
serve without any additional compensation 
for their work on the Task Force. However, 
members appointed from among private 
citizens of the United States may be al- 


lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
for persons serving intermittently in the 
government service, to the extent funds are 
available therefor. 

(c) The Task Force shall have a staff 
headed by an Executive Director. To the 
extent permitted by law and subject to the 
availability of funds therefor, the Executive 
Office of the President and the Department 
of the Treasury shall provide the Task 
Force with such administrative services, 
funds, facilities, staff, and other support 
service as may be necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. Termination of Task Force. The 
Task Force shall terminate 30 days after 
submitting its report. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
November 5, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:27 a.m., November 6, 1987] 


Release of Govan Mbeki 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. November 5, 1987 





The President welcomes the release from 
prison in South Africa of Govan Mbeki, one 
of the leaders of the African National Con- 
gress sentenced to life imprisonment in 
1964. The South African Government is to 
be congratulated for this gesture of concilia- 
tion toward the majority black population. 
The President hopes this action leads to a 
rapid process of negotiation designed to 
give all South Africans equal political and 
constitutional rights. 

In welcoming Mr. Mbeki’s release, the 
President renews our concern for the re- 
maining political prisoners in South Africa 
such as Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, and 
others who should be released so that the 
process of political change can be pursued 
with confidence and in a_ nonviolent 
manner. 
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Supreme Court of the United States 





Informal Exchange With Reporters on the 
Nomination of Douglas L. Ginsburg Prior 
to a Meeting With Republican 
Congressional Leaders. November 6, i987 





Q. Mr. President, are you going to with- 
draw the nomination of Judge Ginsburg? 

The President. 1 am not. I accept his 
statement. I believe that that’s enough said. 

Q. Do you think he should have “Just said 
nop” [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, why aren’t you more 
concerned about a Supreme Court nomi- 
nee’s use of marijuana? 

The President. Because I’m old enough to 
have seen that era in which his generation 
and the generations earlier than that—how 
it was taken and all. And how many of us 
would like to have everything we did when 
we were younger put on the book? 

Q. Got a confession? 

The President. What? 


Q. Have you got a confession to make? 
[Laughter] 


The President. Only if you will all agree 


that you have confessions. [Laughter] 


Q. We're not running for anything. And 
we decided that you have to be 7 years old 
and aspire to government office. [Laughter] 
Are you really satisfied with the nomina- 
tion? 

The President. Yes, and I’m satisfied with 
his statement. He was not an addict, and he 
was nothing of that kind, and—few experi- 
mentations—I’m sure there were a great 
many people who did that—that particular 
period. 

Q. You’re not concerned about the mes- 
sage it sends to the Nation’s young people? 

The President. Well, | think the message 
it sends is that he says he regrets and 
shouldn’t have done it. I think it’s a helpful 
message. 

Q. Do you think he can survive? Can he 
survive, Mr. President? 

The President. If there’s any justice in 
Washington, he can. 

Q. Do you think there’s no conflict with 
your calling him a law and order candidate, 
sir? 
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The President. No, converts are some- 
times the most devoted. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:17 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


United States Ambassador to Austria 





Nomination of Henry Anatole Grunwald. 
November 6, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Henry Anatole Grunwald, 
of New York, as Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Austria. He would succeed Ronald S. 
Lauder. 

Since 1979 Mr. Grunwald has been 
editor-in-chief of TIME magazine in New 
York City. Previously, he was TIME Inc., 
corporate editor, 1977-1979; managing 
editor, 1968-1977; assistant managing 
editor, 1966-1968; foreign news editor, 
1961-1966; senior editor, 1951-1961; and 
staff writer, 1945-1951. He began his 
career in 1944 as a reporter for the Trade 
Union Courier. 

Mr. Grunwald graduated from New York 
University (A.B., 1944). He is articulate in 
French and German. Mr. Grunwald was 
born December 3, 1922, in Vienna, Austria. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in New York, NY. 


United States Ambassador to Nicaragua 





Nomination of Richard Huntington 
Melton. November 6, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Huntington 
Melton, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of Nicara- 
gua. He would succeed Harry E. Bergold, 
Jr. 

Since 1985 Mr. Melton has been Director 
of the Office of Central American and Pan- 
amanian Affairs at the Department of State, 
Washington, DC. Prior to this Mr. Melton 
served as the Deputy Chief of Mission at 
the U.S. Embassy in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
1982-1985. From 1979 to 1982, he was po- 
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litical officer for the U.S. Embassy in 
London, England and the U.S. Embassy in 
Lisbon, Portugal, 1975-1978. Mr. Melton 
was an international relations officer in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 1971- 
1972, and then became special assistant in 
the Bureau, 1973-1975. He joined the For- 
eign Service in 1961. 

Mr. Melton graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1958) and the University of 
Wisconsin (M.A., 1971). He attended the 
National War College, 1978-1979, and 
served in the United States Army 1958- 
1961. He was born August 8, 1935, in Rock- 
ville, MD. Mr. Melton is married, has three 
children, and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Linda J. Fisher to be 
Assistant Administrator for Policy and 
Evaluation. November 6, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Linda J. Fisher to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (Policy and Evalua- 
tion). She would succeed Milton Russell. 

Since 1985 Ms. Fisher has been Executive 
Assistant to the Administrator at the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency in Washing- 
ton, DC. Previously she was Special Assist- 
ant to the Assistant Administrator of the 
EPA (Solid Waste and Emergency Re- 
sponse), 1983-1984. From 1982 to 1983, she 
was a law clerk with Chester, Hoffman & 
Wilcox in Washington, DC. 

Ms. Fisher graduated from Miami Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1974), George Washington Uni- 
versity (M.B.A., 1978), and Ohio State Uni- 
versity (J.D., 1982). She was born June 26, 
1952, in Saginaw, MI, and currently resides 
in Alexandria, VA. 


Federal Communications Commission 





Nomination of Bradley P. Holmes To Be a 
Member. November 6, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bradley P. Holmes to be a 


member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the term expiring June 30, 
1990. He would succeed Mark S. Fowler. 


Since 1986 Mr. Holmes has been Chief, 
Policy and Rules Division, Mass Media 
Bureau, at the Federal Communications 
Commission. From 1984 to 1986, he was 
legal adviser to Commissioner Dennis R. 
Patrick at the Federal Communications 
Commission. Mr. Holmes was an associate 
with the law firm of Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher & Flom in New York, NY, 1981- 
1984. 


Mr. Holmes graduated from Dartmouth 
College (B.A., 1975) and Georgetown Uni- 
versity (J.D., 1978). He was born September 
14, 1953, in Boston, MA, and he currently 
resides in Falls Church, VA. 


Supreme Court of the United States 





Remarks on the Nomination of Douglas L. 
Ginsburg at a White House Briefing for 
Ethnic, Minority, and Republican Leaders. 
November 6, 1987 





Thank you very much. You're forgetting 
my previous profession. With a hand like 
that for entering—{/aughter]—I might just 
turn around and exit. [Laughter] 


Well, 8 days ago I announced my inten- 
tion to nominate Judge Douglas Ginsburg to 
the United States Supreme Court. Judge 
Ginsburg’s qualifications were obvious: vale- 
dictorian of his class at Cornell University; a 
brilliant student at the University of Chica- 
go Law School; 8 years as a professor at the 
Harvard Law School, where he taught and 
wrote about the pressing legal and policy 
issues of the day concerning various areas of 
economic regulation, such as broadcasting 
and banking as well as antitrust law; 3 years 
in high government posts, including service 
as Assistant Attorney General to the United 
States; then nomination and unanimous 
Senate confirmation last year to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia circuit, one of the most important 
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and prestigious of the Federal Courts of 
Appeal—and all this by the age of 40. 

Obviously, remarkable credentials, but in 
the last day or so we’ve learned something 
else about Judge Ginsburg, something that 
tells us about the times we live in, about 
the reality of youthful error, and something 
that will—according to how we react to this 
news-—tell us about the kind of people we 
are ourselves, 

You know, since the Republic began, the 
American people and those in public life 
have had to deal with the issue raised by 
this recent news. Many of our most promi- 
nent public servants—throughout our histo- 
ry and in recent times—have had to ac- 
knowledge errors they made in their youth 
or even more serious errors committed 
when they were older. And yet if that 
public servant showed a sincere sense of 
regret and a firm purpose of amendment, 
the American people have always answered 
unhesitatingly: Continue to serve us. Well, 
get on with your life; we understand and 
forgive. And we expect great things of you. 

In the case of Judge Ginsburg, I think the 
American people will be no less compas- 
sionate and no less wise. Judge Ginsburg 
erred in his youth. He has acknowledged it. 
He has expressed his regrets. 

So, yes, sometimes youth can have its 
drawbacks, but let us remember that 
throughout the history of our Republic it 
has also shown itself to great advantage. 
You know, at a Cabinet meeting earlier this 
week, I was remarking that Judge Ginsburg 
will be joining the list of remarkable Su- 
preme Court Justices nominated at a rela- 
tively early age: Chief Justice John Marshall, 
nominated at the age of 45; Justice John 
Marshall Harlen, author of the dissent in 
Plessy versus Ferguson that laid the basis 
for the landmark decision in Brown versus 
the Board of Education, nominated at the 
age of 44; Justice William O. Douglas, a 
judge we conservatives often disagreed 
with, but whose intelligence we respected, 
nominated at the age of 40; and Justice 
Byron White, one of the finest minds on the 
Court today and quite a backfield man 
also—{laughter|—nominated at the age of 
44 


Well, as I say, I was going through this list 
when Education Secretary Bennett spoke 
up. Leave it to Bill Bennett, the former 
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teacher. “Mr. President,” he said, “never 
mind these Justices who started to interpret 
the Constitution in their early forties. James 
Madison helped to write the document at 
the age of 36.” 

But I nominated Judge Ginsburg, and 
we're all here today not just because of his 
professional qualifications but, most impor- 
tant, there is his legal philosophy of judicial 
restraint. Judge Ginsburg believes—as I do 
and as do you, as do all those who have a 
proper and balanced understanding of the 
American system of government—that it is 
the role of the courts to interpret the law, 
not to make it. And this goes to the very 
root of what we Americans believe. For to 
the extent that judges make the law—no 
matter how high or fine their intentions—to 
that extent, we cease to be a democracy 
governed by the people and become gov- 
erned instead by the very few. 

This is not what the founders like Madi- 
son intended. To keep faith with their 
noble experiment in democracy, to keep 
faith with the generations of Americans 
who for two centuries have labored and sac- 
rificed to keep this nation free, American 
judges must submit themselves to the Con- 
stitution and the original intent of those 
who founded it. Judge Ginsburg believes in 
keeping that faith. 

Then there is a second matter. I have 
mentioned Judge Ginsburg’s academic cre- 
dentials, but there is also his dedication to 
the cause of justice best evidenced by his 
record as Assistant Attorney General. 

As head of the Department of Justice’s 
Antitrust Division, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Ginsburg made criminal enforcement 
the Division's first priority. Under his lead- 
ership, the Antitrust Division filed criminal 
charges against 87 corporations and 80 indi- 
viduals. And by the time I nominated As- 
sistant Attorney General Ginsburg to the 
Court of Appeals, the Antitrust Division was 
conducting a record number of grand jury 
investigations of antitrust felonies. 

Assistant Attorney General Ginsburg also 
initiated a special effort to uncover bid-rig- 
ging in connection with Federal procure- 
ment, in particular, on procurements for 
the Department of Defense. This effort led 
to more than 30 grand jury investigations 
into possible bid-rigging and price-fixing on 
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contracts at military installations across the 
country, and in time it’s certain to save the 
American taxpayers millions, if not billions, 
of dollars. 

The Wall Street Journal said this about 
Assistant Attorney General Ginsburg, and 
I'll quote: “When it comes to pursuing 
price-fixing, bid-rigging, and other blatantly 
criminal activities, the scholarly former law 
professor acts more like an aggressive, hard- 
nosed prosecutor, and he goes out of his 
way to demand stiffer jail sentences for ex- 
ecutives convicted of such crimes.” 

Judge Ginsburg has thus put into actual 
practice his belief in the fair and firm ad- 
ministration of justice, in justice that re- 
spects the rights of criminals, but that re- 
spects as well the rights of victims of crime 
and of society itself. 

Dedication to the cause of justice, a bril- 
liant mind, remarkable and extensive expe- 
rience in the legal profession—in short, 
Judge Ginsburg can become a great 
member of the court. 

When I nominated Judge Ginsburg to the 
Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit just a 
year ago, one Democratic Senator called 
Judge Ginsburg—and again I'll quote: “an 
openminded nominee with a sense of com- 
passion—I think we’re fortunate to have 
this nominee, and I would hope that we 
would act expeditiously to assure that he 
can join his colleagues on the Circuit 
Court.” And the name of the Senator who 
made that statement: Edward Kennedy. 

That’s the type of dedication we’ve seen 
in Judge Ginsburg: a complete commitment 
to his profession and to those judicial princi- 
ples that have guided this country for over 
200 years. 

In its place, of course, the struggle be- 
tween political parties and political points 
of view is important, even vital, to the 
health of the Nation. But the Federal judici- 
ary is not that place. On the contrary, the 
Federal judiciary must remain impartial in 
order to command the respect of the 
Nation and to ensure that we remain gov- 
erned by laws properly enacted, not by the 
views of whatever group happens to hold 
temporary power. Our founders understood 
and intended this from the first. In the 
words of Alexander Hamilton: “The com- 
plete independence of the courts of justice 
is essential in our Constitution.” 


This places upon the Senate an obligation 
of the utmost importance. For in confirm- 
ing a nominee to a seat on the Supreme 
Court, the Senate must set politics aside, 
apprising a nominee in an atmosphere of 
reason and calm. And as I said in announc- 
ing my selection of Judge Ginsburg, the 
confirmation hearings should begin 
promptly. 

The integrity of the nomination process 
and the independence of the judiciary 
demand that hearings be held within the 
next few weeks. Moreover, it’s critical that 
the Supreme Court, with its increasingly 
burdensome caseload, be put back to full 
strength. Justice Powell’s seat has now been 
vacant for over 4 months—one of the long- 
est vacancies ever. Certainly, there is no 
more pressing business before Congress 
than filling Justice Powell’s vacant seat on 
the Court. And I urge the Senate to exer- 
cise its constitutional responsibility to vote 
on this nomination before it adjourns for 
the year. 

There is a vital lesson to be learned in 
what the Nation has just been through. In 
the words of Judge Bork himself: “Federal 
judges are not appointed to decide cases 
according to the latest opinion polls . . . but 
when judicial nominees are assessed and 
treated like political candidates, the effect 
will be to chill the climate in which judicial 
deliberations take place, to erode public 
confidence in the impartiality of courts, and 
to endanger the independence of the judici- 
ary. This should not and, indeed, must not 
be permitted to occur again.” 

What it comes down to is this. It is my 
duty, according to my oath of office, to 
ensure the integrity of the nomination proc- 
ess and the independence of the judiciary. 
With Judge Ginsburg soon to be before the 
Senate, I am determined to use all the 
powers at my disposal as President to do 
just that. 

One other thing that repeatedly is being 
said over and over again about Judge Bork 
and now about this judge already: that 
somehow this single new Justice would just 
totally undo everything that h : ever been 
done that’s right and would take positions 
that would just turn around our country. 
And we've heard that same Senator that I 
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quoted speak about all the things that 
would happen to the people of America. 

Did anyone ever stop to think that no 
one judge can do that. What they’re saying 
is they think there are already four judges 
on the Supreme Court who would do those 
things if they had a fifth vote to make them 
a majority. Well, I feel that we’ve got a 
Supreme Court that’s been doing pretty 
well by us for quite some time. And I 
wonder if we shouldn’t just start thinking 
about—can one man do all those horrible 
things that they suggest unless he’s got four 
more horrible men on the Court with him? 

Well, I want to thank all of you for being 
here and for being willing to listen to us. 
And God bless all of you. [Applause] I'll just 
bashfully leave. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:43 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


National Women Veterans Recognition 
Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5738. November 6, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During wartime and peacetime American 
women in every branch of the Armed 
Forces have defended our country and our 
ideals with devotion and distinction. Such 
service, of course, is neither easy nor with- 
out risk. As veterans, these women continue 
to contribute to our Nation in civilian life. 
The week in which Veterans Day falls is a 
most appropriate time to offer women vet- 
erans our heartfelt respect and thanks for 
their part in preserving our freedom and 
security. 

This week we also remember that our 
gratitude as a Nation must include meeting 
women veterans’ special needs and con- 
cerns. With the help of its Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women Veterans, the Veterans’ 
Administration has sought creative, effec- 
tive ways to do this. National Women Vet- 
erans Recognition Week is a fine time to 
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both redouble our efforts and express our 
appreciation. 

To create greater public awareness and 
recognition of the many achievements of 
women veterans, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 171, has designated the 
week beginning November 8, 1987, as “Na- 
tional Women Veterans Recognition Week” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning No- 
vember 8, 1987, as National Women Veter- 
ans Recognition Week. I encourage all 
Americans and government officials at 
every level to celebrate this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of Nov., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:33 a.m., November 9, 1987] 


Special Negotiator for Central America 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Morris D. Busby. 
November 6, 1987 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Morris D. Busby, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, in his capacity as Special Negotiator for 
Central America. 

Since early 1987 Mr. Busby has been the 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs at the Department 
of State. Previously he was Deputy Chief of 
Mission at the U.S. Embassy in Mexico City, 
1984-1987. From 1982 to 1983, Mr. Busby 
was alternate representative to the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. From 1976 to 1980, he served as 





Deputy Assistant Secretary for Ocean Af- 
fairs and served with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor during the periods he represented the 
United States at international conferences 
and meetings on fish and wildlife matters. 
In 1975 Mr. Busby joined the Department 
of State as an international relations officer 
in the Office of the Coordinator of Ocean 
Affairs. 

Mr. Busby graduated from Marshall Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1960) and George Washington 
University (M.S., 1971). he served in the 
United States Navy, 1960-1975. Mr. Busby 
was born March 15, 1938, in Memphis, TN. 
He is articulate in Spanish and French. Mr. 
Busby is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Arlington, VA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 


interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





November I 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC, after attending the fu- 
neral service for Mrs. Reagan’s mother, 
Edith Davis, in Phoenix, AZ. 


November 2 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the Supreme 
Court nomination of Douglas H. Gins- 
burg, the economy and the stock 
market, and the U.S.S.R.-U.S. summit. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 

farewell reception for Secretary of Labor 
William E. Brock III in the Roosevelt Room 
at the White House. 
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November 3 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss negotiations to reduce 
the Federal deficit. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands as a result of 
damage caused by Typhoon Lynn, which 
struck the Commonwealth on October 18- 
19. He directed the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to provide funds to 
supplement State and local efforts to repair 
public facilities. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for Friends of Art and Preserva- 
tion in Embassies in the Residence at the 
White House, 


November 4 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Irina Ratushinskaya, a poetess and 
human rights activist who emigrated 
from the Soviet Union in 1986; 

—wWilliam H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—members of the Presidential Task 
Force on Market Mechanisms, to dis- 
cuss the points to be covered in the 
task force’s report on the securities 
market; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the’ following individuals to be 
members of the National White House Con- 
ference for a Drug Free America: 


Naya Arbiter, of Arizona. Since 1981 Ms. Arbiter 
has been director of Theraputic Communities 
at Amity, Inc., in Tuscon, AZ. 

Robert L. Backman, of Utah. Since 1985 Mr. 
Backman has been executive director of the 
missionary department of the Church of Jesus 
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Christ of Latter-Day Saints in Salt Lake City, 
UT 


Peter Bell, of Minnesota. Since 1975 Mr. Bell has 
been executive director of the Institute on 
Black Chemical Abuse in Minneapolis, MN. 

James Bowerman, of Maryland. Since 1970 Mr. 
Bowerman has been principal of the Perry Hall 
High School in Baltimore, MD. 

Mrs. Joan A. Brann, of California. Since 1984 
Mrs. Brann has been project director of Par- 
ents in Action in Oakland, CA. 


William E. Coletti, Jr., of Florida. Mr. Coletti is 
currently a student at St. Petersburg Junior 
College. 

Jill K. Cubberly, of Ohio. Ms. Cubberly is cur- 
rently a student at the University of Cincinnati. 

Robert R. Dempsey, of Florida. Since 1982 Mr. 
Dempsey has been commissioner of the Florida 
Department of Law Enforcement in Tallahas- 
see, FL. 

Frank J. Dinoto, of California. Since 1986 Mr. 
Dinoto has been president of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in Indianapolis, IN. 

Lora H. Donoho, of Ohio. Since 1976 Mrs. 
Donoho has been director of athletics at Mt. 
Vernon Nazarene College in Mt. Vernon, OH. 

Brice B. Durbin, of Kansas. Since 1976 Mr. 
Durbin has been executive director of the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Associa- 
tions in Kansas City, MO. 

Thomas M. Garvin, of Illinois. Since 1978 Mr. 
Garvin has been president and chief executive 
officer at Keebler Co. in Elmhurst, IL. 

Thomas James Gleaton, Jr.. of Georgia. Since 
1977 Mr. Gleaton has been president and treas- 
urer of PRIDE in Atlanta, GA. 

Gordon R. Grimm, of Minnesota. Since 1986 Mr. 
Grimm has been director of health promotion 
and prevention for the Hazelden Foundation 
in Center City, MN. 

Victor Herbert, of New York. Since 1985 Mr. 
Herbert has been superintendent for the Drop- 
out Prevention Program in New York, NY. 


Mrs. Anne Hale Johnson, of Maryland. Mrs. 
Johnson is currently involved with her program 
of Safe Travel America. 


Robert L. Johnson, of the District of Columbia. 
Since i980 Mr. Johnson has been president and 
founder of Black Entertainment Television in 
Washington, DC. 


Lloyd D. Johnston, of Michigan. Since 1978 Mr. 
Johnston has been program director for the In- 
stitute for Social Research in Ann Arbor, MI. 

John Ernest Lamp, of Washington. Since 1981 
Mr. Lamp has been U.S. Attorney for the East- 
ern District of Washington in Spokane, WA. 
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Ben H. Love, of New Jersey. Since 1985 Mr. Love 
has been chief scout executive of Boy Scouts of 
America in Irving, TX. 


N. Hector McGeachy, Jr.. of North Carolina. 
Since 1945 Mr. McGeachy has been senior 
partner at McGeachy & Hudson in Fayette- 
ville, NC. 

Jeremiah Milbank, of Connecticut. Since 1948 
Mr. Milbank has been president of Boys Club 
of American in New York, NY. 


T. Otto Moulton, of New Hampshire. Since 1980 
Mr. Moulton has been president of Committees 
of Correspondence, Inc., in Topsfield, MA. 

Ruben B. Ortega, of Arizona. Since 1980 Mr. 
Ortega has been chief of police for the city of 
Phoenix, AZ. 


Fred B. Pearce, Oregon. Since 1982 Mr. Pearce 
has been sheriff of Multnomah County in Port- 
land, OR. 


Betty F. Pilsbury, of South Carolina. Since 1984 
Mrs. Pilsbury has been national president of 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America in 
New York, NY. 


Stanton E. Samenow, PH.D., of Virginia. Since 
1978 Dr. Samenow has been a clinical psychol- 
ogist in Alexandria, VA. 

Mel Sembler, of Florida. Since 1962 Mr. Sembler 
has been chairman of the board at the Sembler 
Co. in St. Petersburg, FL. 


Sidney Shankman, M.D., of Maryland. Since 
1969 Dr. Shankman has been executive direc- 
tor and founder of Second Genesis in Bethesda, 
MD. 


Grant A. Shrum, of Maryland. Since 1982 Mr. 
Shrum has been president and chief executive 
officer of the National 4-H Council in Chevy 
Chase, MD. 

Larkin I. Smith, of Mississippi. Since 1984 Mr. 
Smith has been sheriff for Harrison County in 
Gulfport, MS. 


David J. Stern, of New York. Since 1984 Mr. 
Stern has been commissioner of the National 
Basketball Association in New York, NY. 


Jose Szapocznik, of Florida. Since 1983 Mr. Sza- 
pocznik has been director of the Miami World 
Health Organization Collaborating Center and 
professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Miami in Miami, FL. 


Marty M. Tapscott, of the District of Columbia. 
Since 1986 Mr. Tapscott has been chief of 
police for the Flint Police Department in Flint, 
MI. 


Melissa A. Tuemler, of Virginia. Since 1987 Miss 
Tuemler has been student liaison for the De- 
partment of Education, Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education in Washington, DC. 





Judge Reggie B. Walton, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Since 1986 Judge Walton has been 
Deputy Presiding Judge of the Criminal Divi- 
sion for the Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

C. Kevin Wanzer, of Indiana. Mr. Wanzer is cur- 
rently a student at Butler University. 


In the evening, the President attended a 
reception for the Republican National com- 
mittee at the Decatur House. 


November 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—NATO Secretary General Peter Lord 
Carrington; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger; 

—leaders of the Alzheimer’s Disease Asso- 
ciation. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent bestowed the Presidential Citizens 
Medal on David Paton, M.D., for his devel- 
opment of the ORBIS program to promote 
international health care and good will. 
ORBIS is a not-for-profit organization which 
operates an aircraft to teach and demon- 
strate ophthamalic advances to doctors and 
nurses around the world. 

The Citizens Medal is awarded to recog- 
nize citizens of the United States who have 
performed exemplary deeds of service for 
their country or their fellow citizens. 


November 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Italian Defense Minister Valerio 
Zanone; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 

White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted November 2 


James H. Burnley IV, 
of North Carolina, to be Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 


Robert B. Costello, 
of Michigan, to be Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition, vice Richard P. 
Godwin, resigned. 


J. Joseph Lydon, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority for a 
term of 5 years expiring July 1, 1990, vice 
Henry Bowen Frazier III, term expired. 


Submitted November 5 


Frank C. Carlucci, 
of Virginia, to be Secretary of Defense. 


Mary Ann Weyforth Dawson, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Secretary of Transportation, vice James H. 
Burnley IV. 


April Catherine Glaspie, 
of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Iraq. 


Kenneth Conboy, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of New 
York, vice Robert L. Carter, retired. 


Chandler L. van Orman, 

of Maryland, to be Administrator of the 
Economic Regulatory Administration, vice 
Marshall A. Staunton, resigned. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released November 4 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Kenneth Conboy to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York 


Released November 5 


Fact sheet: 
Child Safety Partnership Awards 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 2 


H.R. 317 / Public Law 100-149 
To amend the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act 
by designating a segment of the Merced 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved November 2—Continued 


River in California as a component of the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System 


Approved November 3 


H.R. 799 / Public Law 100-150 

To designate a segment of the Kings River 
in California as a wild and scenic river, and 
for other purposes 


H.R. 2893 / Public Law 100-151 
To reauthorize the Fishermen’s Protective 
Act 


H.R. 3325 / Public Law 100-152 

To designate the segment of Corridor V in 
the State of Alabama as the Robert E. (Bob) 
Jones, Jr. Highway 


Approved November 5 


H.R. 2937 / Public Law 100-153 
Indian Law Technical Amendments of 1987 


SJ. Res. 209 / Public Law 100-154 

To provide for the extension of certain pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes 





Subject Index 
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